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IN AN OLD CHURCHYARD, 





BY ¥. =. 





Here is an honored grave and hallowed spot, 
For we cap read upon the apright stome 
A name revered that cannot be forget, 
Tho’ nigh thrice Ofty jears sfmce she has 
gone. 


Doubtless beloved when both falrand young, 
A model wife, devoted mother tree, 

W hose praise ts worthy to be «weetly sung, 
A heroine and a brave pasrios tom 


We find our bosom stirred, feel homage giow 
W hile we her resting place behoid, revers, 

‘Twould seem the trees a veneration show, 
As shine and shower they gently Slter bere. 


We muse! 'Tis only noble lives extolled 
That bid love carve their virtees om the 
stone 
In lines of pratse, and If by cemturtes old 
These lines grow dim, or from oer sight be 
gone, 
Love finds in each warm besem: welcome 
space 
lo shrine the memory ot a glortogs name: 
There tondly held in the ciose hearts embrace 
It never fades lit by Lore’s deuthiess flame. 
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CHAPTER IX.—(Cowrisvep ) 


| AVENHURST took a cigarette “I 


must send some more,” be said. “! 
have been to Ravenburst.” 

“Ob,” sne said. “What have you been 
doing down there? I thought you never 
went there unless you were oblige: it sa 
dull hole, isn’t it?” 

“It isn’t very lively,” be assented; “but 
I wasobliged to go; my father wished to 
see me.”’ 

“Ob,” she said again, and she looked at 
him watchfully and curiousity. She knew 
by his unusual gravity, a certain sternness 





about his eyes and lips, that something | 


was the matter. When this look came 


into his face she was always conscious of | 
& certain fear of him; there were times | 


when the easy-going, pleasureioving Ke 
venhurst was not too easy to manage. 
‘*W hat was it about ?’’ 

“Business,” said Ravenhuret, “serious 
business,”’ 

‘Sol should imagine, by the look of 
you,” she said. “You iook a if you'd 


just come from s funeral Was it bed) 


news?’ 

“Very bad,” he said, laconically. 
father's steward has been worrying him 
about the condition of our affaira It 
seems as if they are in a bed way.” 

She laughed, and folded ber bands be 
hind her head, looking at him through ber 
half-closed eyes. 

“They always have been, haven't they ?’ 
she said. “You great sweils are always in 
difficulties; but it never seems to make 
any diffarence. You can always get money 
when you want it, and are able to go on 
in the old sweet way.” 

““Yes,’’ he said, slowly, “bat I am afraid 
that we shall not be able to get money, ss 
you put it, or go on in the old sweet way 
much longer.”’ 


“I’m sorry to hear it,” she said. “Bat 
what was the use of your father sending & 
you? You couldn’t help him And she 
aughed again. 

‘He seems to think I can,” anid Raven- ; 
Hurst, slowly; “or, rather, the steward 
doea.,’’ 


She 





“My i 


looked at him with imcressec in- | 








terest. “In what way?” she aeked. “If 
you won’t have any champagne yourself, 
you might give me some.” 

He opened a bottle, and poured oat « 
giass, and took it across to her. 

“Take « sip first,” she said, “Jast to 
show there’s no ‘ill-feeling.”” And she 
laughed easily. 

The words struck Ravenhurst a pro- 
phetic. There would be plenty of il!-feel- 
ing presently. 

“There is only one way,” be said, and 
he looked at her bravely, but with « 
straightening of the brows ‘There is 
only one way for people like ourselves of 
getting money. That’s by marrying.” 

She had the glass to her lipa, but she 
arrested it dead short, caught ber bresth, 
and looked at him with wide open eyes, 
in which the rage was beginning to fare 

“Marrying !"’ she echoed, with parted 
lipa, her hand gripping thesiender stem of 
the glass. 

“Yes,” he said, gravely, and in a low 
voice. “Thereisno other way. I can't 
go out to the gold diggings, and, if I did, I 
should only probably find dirt; I baves’t 
a system to break the bank at Monte Uar- 
lo; there is no way on earth of helping us 
over the stile, except by my marrying 
money.”’ 


She sat upright and drank tne cham- 


pagne. 

*W bat did you say ?”’ she asked. 

““W hat could I say ?”’ he replied. “W ben 
one’s father appeals to one to save him and 
the family from utter ruin, what isa man 
to aay ?”’ 

Sbe breathed hard. “But who i there 
youcan marry?’ she asked. “()r, per- 
haps,”’ with a curl of the lips and a sneer, 
‘they have got the young ledy slready 
for you ?”’ 

Much ashe resented her tone, be 
that it was only natural. He was full 
pity for ber. 

“Well, yes, Deborah,” he said, “se it 
happens, they havea certain young lady 
im their minds,.”’ 

“Ob, have they?’ she said, scornfally. 
“Then they can put her outof their minds 
as soon as they like. You can’t marry!’ 

“Why not?” he asked. 

She rose to her full height and locked at 
him with angry eyes. ‘You forget; theres 
me!” 

He met ber furious gaze steadily, grevre 
ly. “No, Deborah,” be said, “1 bave om 
forgotten. 1 remember ail that is due to 
you, and I am sorry that I should bave to 
tell you this. It’s not an easy thing to do, 
and I fancy it’s as painful to me as it is & 
you. It’s always a hard thing to break 
the linke of a connection like ours; buat it 
has to be done when stern necessity com- 
peis it.” 

She panted for breath. “You break 
with me!” she said, between ber teeth. 
For a moment ber rage sod indignation 
threatened to master ber; but ehe com 
trolled herself with a great effort, for ene 
wanted to krow something more. 

“30 on!’ she said. “You may as weil 
tell mealil, I must know it, soomer or 
later, and I’d better know it at once! Who 
isshe? ButI can guess!” with a smeer 
and a barsh laugh. ‘Some daughter of a 
soap boiler or a patent médicine man. | 
know the sort of girl. A fat, podgy cree 
ture, with red hairand a #quint,and the 
manners ofa shop giri;or some lanky 


fe.t 
of 


ciumsy monstrosity you wouldn't loos at 
if it wasn’t for ber money.’ 

Astbe vision of Jews rose befor . 
mind, Kavenuburst set bie teeth bar ar 
frowned; but be ntr ed meeif a 
anewered her guletiy 

“] shouldn’t deserve anything better 
Deborab !’’ be said, ‘but, a bap pene 
ashe isn’t that kind of gir! st ail Bat it 


doesn’t matter.’’ 
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“Ob, yea, it does,’’ she said, 
a great dealto ne. | want to know who 
she is, allabout her! What's her name?’ 

To voice Jess’ name at that moment, in 
that room, in the presence of this superb 
fury, seemed like sacrilege to him. Her 
very neme—Jex«s!—was sacred to him. 
Love sang in the little name, and be never 
thought of it without calling up a vision of 
iteowner. He hesitated a moment, and 
she shot out. 

“Well!’’ 

“Her name is Newton,’ he said. 

“W bat is her other name?” she asked. 

He besitated again, and his face grew 
darker. 

“Jean! he said, in a low voice. 

“Jean! she echoed, contemptuouasly, 
and witha sneering laugh. “It sounds 
like the name of nobody, of the kind of 
the kind of girl I’ve pictured. What's 
her father—a soap bolier? Kut it doesn’t 
matter.’’ 

“Her father is an African 
eaid Kevennurst, 

She broke into a harsh langh. ‘And so 
you're going to manner a darkey, Kaven- 
burst 7” 

“You mistake,’’ he said, hia face flush- 
ing through itatan. ‘Her father is not an 
African, buta man who bas business in 
Africa; but, as you say, it doesn't meat 
ter.”’ 

“No,”’ she retorted, ‘‘because you're not 
going to marry her. A# | said, there's me! 
If you’re going to marry anybody, you're 
going to marry me!"’ 

“I'm afraid that’s not possibie, Debeor- 
ab,” he said. : 

“Why not?” she demanded, 

There were several seasons, but Haven- 
burst confined himself to the salient one. 
“I couldn’t afford it,”” hesaid. “if you 
were the daughter of a millionaire soap 
bolier,’’ he said, ‘‘as you put it 

“But I’m not,”’ she said. “Bat that 
isn’t going to make any difference. You 
promised to marry me—perhaps you've 
forgotten that ?’’ 

“No, 1 haven't,” hesaid, “I have for 
gotten nothing, but I do not think you 
will bold me to that promise, Deborah, 
eeeing how we stand. I'm not speaking 
for myeelf; | am not thinking of mnyselt; 
I’m thinking of my fether.’”’ 


“It matters 


merchant,” 





“What's he got to do with me?’ she 
demanded. ‘‘He’a nothing to me! He'd 
look down upon me as if 1 were dirt 


Why should I sacrifice myself for him? 
You come and teil me this after—after ail 
we've been to each otber; it’s enough to 
drive a woman mad!’ 

She began to pace up and down, 
face flushing beneath ite rouge and pow- 
der, s© that her compiexion looked ilke a 
maek, her iarge eyes darting tre, her 
bands clinching and unclinching spas 
modicaily. She looked superb, @ mag- 
nificent creature, but paintully like a wiid 
animal lashing itself into a rage. 

HRavenburst watched her and thought of 
Joma, sweet little Joss, with her girlish in- 
nocence and serenity; and he wondered 
in bie beart how he could ever, for one 
moment, have bestowed @ thought 
thie woman. 

He remembered how she had entrapped 
end him—for the process had 
been nothing less—with her physical beau 


her 


upou 


ensnared 


ty end ber aflectation of innocence and 
efe tion for him. 

He bad been bewitched, a4 4 young man 
a api to be by the brilliant exterior of ‘ 
Z ” a su flere neelf ¢ 
ma “ iat a 

Sn - 

ne e ecel v« mo * 

{ be bad been sus, . F : 
sneded himeeif jat there was o aus 
He knew she was vulgar; he suspected 
that she wae mercenary, but he bad never 
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ake! bimeelf, until this day, what be- 
came of the large sume of money she had 
bad from him, in addition to the innume 
rabie gifts in gems and gold. 

Many men would have cut sbort the in- 
terview, and left the rest of the business 
to their lawyers; but Kavenhurst felt that 
be owed her something, that his pam love 
for ber —if the sacred word can be used 
a was dett which he must pay. 

So he listened patiently, with his eyes 
oo the carpet, and his brows straightened. 

“Ifeny man had told me that you'd 
treat me like tbia, I should have called 
bim a liar,”’ she went on, glaring at him 
over her shoulder, when her back was 
turned to him. “Look at what I’ve given 
up for you, my profession, iny career on 
the stage!’ 

He did not retort that it was notat all a 
promising career, but instead, he said, 
gentiy. “You can go back, Deborah. |! 
will do what I canto help you with the 
manager.”’ 

‘430 beck ! How can I? It's too late—I 
mean that I'm out of the swim now, and it 
would take ever #0 long to get a decent 
engagement. Besides, | don't reiish going 
beck. No, thank you! Not me! After 
being « lady all this time.”’ 

“Well. you need not go back,'’ he said. 
“Of course, Il will make a provision for 
you.” 

“Oh, you will!’ she said, with an aflec 
tatica of indignation. “I daresay; a pal- 
try hbandred or two a year! No; | may 
once and for all, that if you marry anyone 
it will be me?’ 

“| eannot marry you, leborah,”’ the 


aaid 

“Very well, then, 
band end shaking it threateningly. “Tauen 
lil go straight toa lawyer, and take your 
letters with me The law will 
injured woman.” 

“You mean that you will bring an aco- 
tion against breach of promine, 
Deborah?’ he said, still patiently, 
wits an ominous tightening of hia lips. 

“That's what 1 wean!’ she said, defi 
antiy. “It will bee pleasant wight lo see 
Lord Kavenhurat, the son of the great 
Kari of Clansmere, in the witness box !’’ 

Yen," “It will be pleasant 
Well, Deborah, 
I suppxme | it, and I roust bear it. 
You know wy iawyers, they wili 
the writ.’ 
cowed at him out of the 


she said, raising her 


protect an 


me for 
tbat 


Le eaid 


sight for ai! our friends! 
deserve 


receive 


corners of 
began Ww 
change ber tone; began lo cry and sob, in 
an bysterica! mopping her eyes 
delicately, a8 was rendered necemary by 
the powder and paint 


Shue i 


eyes, aw tbat be meant it, and 


fashion 


“You are benaving iike a brute,’ she 
said. 
“Yee.” be «ald, “I Know it must seem #0 


whatcan ldo? 1 have offerei 
atone for my folly 


to you; but 
to do all that 1 can Ww 
I will belp you back to the stage, 1 will 
see that your future is cared for; 1 cannot 


marry you, and we must part lo-night” 


She threw herself on the sofa, and 
clutehed at ibe cushion with her heaviiy- 
ringed bande 

“No, pot tonight!’ she said. “There's 
no need for us part ike this; itisn t like 
you lo way * Youlleome and s6e ne 

gar Bruce ‘ ne tomorrow; iet me 

nk : ver it's sil sudden ilk6e 
M — ate we t pn, vic jsly ‘ I 
. y ft but l tI k 
. - 
; 
ag . 4 
fe ; rié x } 4 i”b Ae e.! 
nigh 


2 


“You're not going like Uset 7" abe seid, 
hysterically. 


He went over ts) ber end kissed ber on 
the foreheat. She knew it wae the last 


' 
Kies she would ever receive from bim, and 


she felt tempted, im her passionate rage, to 
strike hia; and when be had lefi the room 
abe did strike the coseth+om on which she 
lay. 

The door opened, and Mr. Glave enter- 
ed. He stood lsoking st ber, with his 
bands in his poccetsa, and hie mouth 
twitebed from side to de, in « fashion pe 
cullar to him; thes he emitted « very iow 
whistie. 

“You've heard «he «1c aimed, sewing 


ing reund upem Lig, im her serie oul 
stretched 
“Kvery word’ be wid, “it's funny 


that tt «heould have (otee eo aon, just after 
I'd warned you.” 


She yiared at bim ‘If you've heard 


every wort, you've heard what I threat 
ened to dea And iiidon®? 

“Hem!’ be said, duttouniy. “1 don't 
know. I'm pet eo sare thet that’s your 
best game."’ 

“On, ain't you? ehe asid 

‘ No,”’ be said, helping binseelf to cham 
peene and lighting « igarette “Here, 
have some wine And we'll talk it over 


seneibiy. You played your part very wel: 
while he wae bere you'd letter 


sensibly 


wot om) 


down now, end think Over 
and caimiy 
“It = «i 
retorted 
cain if ye 
Ne : | 


ait tight and 


fon 
Figs os 


very wel you t taik,’’ she 
“You'd GiMiecult to 

G teen treeted 24 1 ve teen. 
ti ame sed 
iry \&) find out the way of get 

of hie. That's wy etyie of 
meeting difeultie, Now, look bere, De- 
boreh: as to thie breech of promime; it wan 
ail very weli for you ts thresten him witb 
it, buti- t the Beet thing todo? I doubt 
it. uree, It would te very nice to have 
him in the hos, ond eee bin bad- 
ine wig snd gown, 
perbape be wouldnt go—he said he 
wouldnt 


tee 


’ 


ehouldn’t. “J should 


ting the treet 


Cnt ee 
wilnew 
cered ty « beunder 
treat 


“ld make 
teeth. 

Ne 
fice 


him’ ene «a4, between Ler 


IM vOrah, my deer, you can't make 
hie vaid be wouldn't defend it" 
‘Then I'd get heavy damages,” whe said. 


“The usaode of pounde 


‘i-—|l--don't know. Juries Gon't symypa 
thisee with injured dameeie ao wuch an 
they used tye | =n inclined w think 


thet their sympathy might go all the other 
way. They'd rememter that his father’s 
an ear), they'd think of tie femily, they'd 
pul themeeclives in hu place, and —I don t 
Want ti of te burt your 
re ofA wo young 
defended the 

noon venient 


te rude [reterrah 
tut vou 
ae you Uee to be, end if 


feelings. ~well 


lo 


action Lis counse gt ak 


jue slicone 


“I'm oot afraid he weld geulienly, tut 
ashe tet her | p art were) ber eyes 
‘No, you've grt plenty of piuck,’’ he 


said, bul the beggare have a way of laking 
the 


up pest. and dregg og out ail the 
disagreeatbie bite in For instance, 
they'd find out amet — 

“That'll do,” she «ed. angrily, and she 


sprang to her feet. and began to pace the 
room again. “Anyone would think, 
bear you, that you weres friend of his!" 

“Would they?" be esid, with an ugly 
smile ‘“Then they ¢ te mwtaken. There's 
no love lost between me and Lord Kaven- 
huret, and you know it. It would give 
me the grestest p.es*cre Ww eco him sa 
laughing-steck of hie eet. tbat I'm think- 
ing of you, dom't » eee, Dretorah : and 
what's beet for you te dr 


“Weil T’ she demanded ungraciously. 
“If | were you 
or two of tt 


ought, “! ebould 


little game you 


drop the 
payed this evening and 
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r 


an expression of cunning refiection; while | 


he bad been giving bis advice, in slow and 
soft sentences, and, now that he had fin- 
ished, she amiled, as ifshe raw his mesn- 
ing. and relished it 

“I believe you're right, after ali,”” she 
seid, gnawing ber lips softiy, and Snger- 


ing the rings on her left tand. “Yes, I 
believe you're right.” 

“[ know I am,” be seid. “When be 
comes to-morrow, meet bigs with 


patient and resigned business —but not too 
suddenly, mind. Accept what he- flern, 


tLe 


and jet him think that you have resoived | 


to make the best of things Part with | 
him in the nicest way, and ie eure to 
make him promise to come end see 5°oG 


now and again.”’ 


“He won't do that!’ «he eatd, sbeking 


her head. “You don'tknow him. When 
he’s got that look on his face that bed got 
tonight, | know that he's made up Dis 
| mind, and nothing in the word ean move 
bim.”’ 
“Well, you can try, he «aid. ‘se ims 
to talk of the girl Learn ai) you can 
| about ber: It might be useful Ili droog 


| in 


| through her half-closed eyes 





the day after to-morrow perhaps to 
morrow night, and we can ta.k it over 
“Very well,” she said. There 


looked at hin « 


Was @ 


pause, then she uriously, 


you'd do apything(to injure Kaven!.u~ 


‘ 
“i, 


'Enery,”’ she said. 
He amiled at ber as heroseto go. “You 
aré right,”’ be esid, “I would [’’ 
CHAPTER XIL. 
fQVUU KSDAY, the day for which they 
| were invited to the Castie, caine 
round, and Jess stood before the 
Kiass, receiving the finishing twuches 


from Janet's hand’ «a—those little touches 
which, though they seem 9 alight and un 
necessary, aré of such 
eyes of women. 

Tonight Jess wasn conscious of a Mutter 
and excitement which was more pro 
nounced than that whieh she had experi 
enced on the night of the ball. 


importance in the 


exploring an unknown 
territory, capabie of producing (he most 
astonishing surprises. No young girl 
could be anything out charmed with the 
earl, and Jess was pleased with the (bought 
that she should see him again. 


aod mysterious 


As to Lord Kavenhburat, for some reason, 
which she would have found it dilfficuit 
Wexpiain, she tried not to think of 
he bad been much in her thought« 
since the day be had saved ner from tall 
ing into the Kaven. 

More than 


bim 
loo 


once #b6 bad caught herself 


staring before ber, on @ walk, or al the 
dinner table, quite lost to her surround. 
ings, and thinking of the tail iwure, the 
pleasant, deep toned volee of th tuan 
who bad #0 strangely crosmed her |ife's 


path, not only crommed it, Dut, as il ecemed, 
was pacing beside her, and already exert. 


ing influence against which her maidenly 


| instinct struggied faintly and vaguely. 


to | 


She wondered why it waa that «he did 
pot think of Frank Forde 
and she concluded that it wae because be 
was so different, 80 boyish, aud #0 hy, a 
fuank as bis name, 


Ib thin way : 


and with nothing 


mysterious OF suggestive about hin. 


' he «aid, sfler a moment | 
' bead that he was 


| 
gO on the soft sod gentile, and patientiy- | 


resigned ro.e. 
“Ob, you 

seid, with « eneer 
“Yeu. | ehouid. 


would, would you?’ sabe 
| should lake whatever 
he offered, and pert with him om the best 
of terms. I should keep bian a «2 friend.” 

“A pretty friend" ehe exrisimed. 

“He might be « very useful one,’’ be 
conungved “lls a. weye Geeful to beve « 
man like Havenhoaoret for s friend. i'd get 
him to come and see me suw and again, 


or, atany rete. net" ot me when he met 


me And ! eh. i keep my eye Open."’ 
She stop pet ar ™£ed et bim intently. 
“You can't te whet msy turn up. 
While ¥ ae fibe isw courts 
you a.Wweve Davee a f be } Uj n 
bits s 4 Z eave lo put 
a al Sal ae ° = ow =, i ~~ & 
” = « ‘ eeacrewe 
a! ze ne z= bal a 4 ' 
fb * ne risk of @ 
rom@-@t as is 
She had oeen “ing Over Lie bead with 


what dreary; their class aod 


He bad been to the 
wmorning, a4 sauntlering re 
garden, and talking with 


going for a drive with her. 


up 
usual, 


(rrange every 
jnd the 
her father, or 
Sometimes b 


waschatty and in bigh #pririt«#, at others 
he was depressed and very «#ilent, and 
Jees wondered on these latter cocasion« 


what was (he inatter with bim 

Never for a moment did enter her 
in iove with her, and 
that t@ was only waiting for @ courageous 
moment to declare that ilove. 
eyes be was just a nice boy —fur # giri al 
ways regards @ young tian of her own aye 
asa mere boy; and perhaps she ta right. 

“] think that’s all, now, Mie#,’’ esid Ja 
net. “Oh, there's one wore button to that 
glove. And here’s your fan, and I'l) put 
the cioak on in the hail, Miss, for Mr. 
Newton, be always likes to see you before 
l wrap you up. And she looked over 
Jess's shoulder triumphantly as Jess de. 
scended the stairs and stood like @ soldier 
on parade, for ber father’s pride and aflec. 
flush aaime into 
face, which was rather paie that evening 


it 


In her 


tion, and a faint iess's 
As the chariot whirled them towards the 

Castie she seemed rather though tfu 
“You 


like going tonight, Jem’? « 
*n) giancing at her 
Y os father she ° a 
ra 
Load a ad | 
ay 0 I rathe | bese pis “a «a 
this kind of poopie, are apt t @ SOLD. 


father bad given ber would, no doubt, pale 


the end 


| Jemm’s closk #he noticed that the dressing 
Going to dinner at the Caeatio war like | 


antique bowl, filled with roses, whore per- 


| bad put them there, 


out. 


roundings are growing eflete and worn 
The dinner will, no doubt, be sa 
wtately aflair; there will bea little music 
in the drawing-room, together with a 
polite kind of conversation, punctuated 
by concealed yawns.” 


“Ob, dear! saidJess. “What a dread- 
ful pletare, father! But, I think you 
exaggerate; Lord Clansmere does not 


seeu, at all worn out.” 
“No,” be said, drily. ‘I see that you 
have not put on your jewels to-night.” 
Jeon tiusbed. Some inatinct had told 
ber that it would be better to goto the 
Castie as quietly dressed as possible. 
Even the handsome gems which her 


‘o imeignificance beside those owned by 
‘he Castle people; and she was siready 
teginning to understand that there were 
too many signs of newly-got wealth about 
the (srange and its surroundings 

‘| think you are right,” hesaid. “You 





are very quick for so young a girl, Jess. 
Where did you learn your 
" Joss only laughed. 
The carriage drew up, and a couple of | 
stately footmen came down the steps to 
open the door and escort them into the | 


wiedom. 


hall, and Jess received her first sensation | 
| as whe ertered, 
) believe | 


The vast «pace, with its softened light, 
ite carved oak, ite dusky pictures, ip their | 
dull gold frames, the stands of armor, tbe | 
tattered flags hanging from the vauited | 
rool, impressed her with a feeling of some: | 
thing like awe. 

In @ Vague way it reminded her of an | 
oid eburch, and the butler, who came for 
ward with stately dignity, and # respect 
ful how, ought, she thought, to have worn 
canonicais, 

A maid conducted ber up the broad stair- 
caré, siong the corridor, apd to# room 
which was as unlike ber own dainty one 
at (he Grange as possible, 

Everything seemed oid, the furniture 
looked as if it had been built in the room 
iteel!, and was meant to remain there till 
of time; but as the maid took off 


table was furnished with the various little 
toilet loxuries so dear to the feminine 
beart, and that.n their midst stood a large 
fume scented the air. She wondered who 

Her father was waiting in the hall, and 
they entered the drawing room. A silver- 
haired old lady came forward, with the 
earl by Ler #idé, to welcome her, 

“Tuis is ny sister, Lady Marvelie, Miss 
Newton,” he said. 

fhe old lady, who seemed a feminine 
eiition of the earl, gave Jews ber band, 
and smiled sweetly, aud said the usual | 
thing, 60 # kindiy voice. Then, from be- 
hind stepped forward Lord Kaven- | 
Jess raised her eyes rather shyly. 
Sbe was only # girl, fresh from school, not 
a base Woman of the world, and she couid 
bot bat remember their last meeting, and 
the fact that she had lain in his aria 

Hut Kavenhurst was a man of the 
word, and neither by look, por tone, nor 
pressure of the hand did he convey any 
consciousness Of sharing her memory ; 
and his greeting, 6o full of cordiality and 
tbat nameless Charm which all the Clans 
meres possessed, stilled Jese’s beating 
heart, and at once set Ler at her ease. 

She gianced round the drawing-room 
with pardonasbié curiosity and ita oid-world 
air struck her, and contrasted with the } 
Lewieh spiendor of the (range. 

[here was ascent of roses here, too, but 
it came through the open window from 
the garden. To Jess's relief and surprise, 
these great people did not appear to be at 
ii ett], heir manners were simplicity it- 
seif, the earl talked to her father as if be 
bad known him for years. Lady Marveile 
snilied at Jess, and chatted as if she were 
really giad to see her, and Lord Kaven- 
buret sat on the arm of one of the oid- 
fashioned chairs and joined in the oon- 
Versalion wiih that perfect ease, that un- 
aflected air of being delighted with his 


company which isthe perfection of good 
breeding. 


Dinner was announced, and the earl) 
came forward and gave Jess bis arm. Mr. 
Newton followed with Lady Marvelle, aud 
staveuthurat brought up the rear. 

A big dog ran up to hig as they passed 
through the hall, and Jess noticed how 
Lord Kavenhurst caressed the animai, and 


her, 


hurest. 





with what joy the huge dog received the 
a ent 

j you're f iof dogs, Miss New 

2 ear At) afra y i 

a pa rn ey ry 

a+ We manage t kee theu it 

fairly we while Bru is abeont it im 

mediateiy he 16s bomeée they seem to 


their sur- consider that they have a right of ad- | 


worldly | 
| softened by a profusion of flowers. 


| presence; and as to stiffness, there was not 





mittance, and I regret to say that, not- 
withstanding all our efforts, thev are aj) 
over the place. The fact is, he encourages 
them.” He looked over his shoulder a 
Ravenburst. “Bruce, don’t let that huge 
beast come in the dining-room; he’}) 
fidget Miss Newton.” 

“Ob, please, don’t send him away,” said 
Jees, “lam very, very fond of dogs, and 
I don’t think my house is realiy nice 
without them.” 

“Hey ‘Thank you,’ Lance,” said Kaven- 
burst, with a cod towards Jess. The dog 
ran forward in front of her and held ups 
huge pew, and Jess, delighted, bent down 
and shook it. 

A light as soft as tbat in the ball sufficed 
to light the dining-room ; the same air of 
repose, refinement, and absolute serenity 
was perceptible to Jess. They dined at 
an oval table, which was adorned by some 
of the antique plate which had stood upon 
the Clansmere table at which royalty bad 
been seated ; and the glitter and shimmer 
of the precious metal was toned down and 


Not gaudy blossoms, but soft greys and 
yellows of iris, clematis, and tea-roses, 
The servants were so well trained and so 
noiseless that Jess scarcely noticed their 


« particle of it in any one of the Clans 


Wmeres. 
The eari koptaservant waiting at bis 


elbow with «a disb, while he was talking 
to Jess, and once he took an entree from 
the butier’s band, and bimssif helped 
Jess. Lord Kavenhurst laughed and taik- 
6d continually, and Lance gave the finish- 
ing touch to the tone of geniality and free- 
dom from restraint by making himself one 
of the party. 

To Jeus’s infinite delight the great dog 
attached bimeself to her. He sat close be. 
side ber, at times resting bis nose in ber 
jap, at others touched her gently and re 
mindipgly with his paw, and keeping bis 
large, loving!y-pathetic eyes upon her 

4. 

“ I give bim something?” she ask- 
ed of the earl. “1 know it is very wicked 
to feed a dog at table,”’ 

“It is criminal in the last degree, Miss 
Newton,” be said. ‘ut, 1 am ashamed to 
way that weare all hardeued sinners in that 
respect, and my sister the van of ail. 
Send bim round to Bruce, ougbt to 
be answerable for his good behaviour.” 
But Jess pressed the dog’s head to her, 
and now and again fed bim with dainty 
morsels. Sbe glanced at ber father, and 
saw that his somewoat frigid manner was 
melting under the sunsbine of the Clans 
mere geniality, and that he was talking 
as freely as be bad talked to the oar! at the 
Grange, and that not infrequently be 
jaugbed in bis subdued way at some 
witticisms of the earl’s, or jest o? Lord 
HKavenburst’s. 

it was the pleasantest dinner that Jes 
bad ever imagined. She forgot that thu 
was the dining-roow of KRavenburst Castle, 
that the smiling, soft voiced old man was 
the great earl whom everyone, for miles 
round, regarded with a kind of awe, that the 
silvery-haired old lady, with the simple, 
and even somewhat timid manner, was bis 
sister; and it was with something like sur- 
prise that she saw Lady Marvelle rise, for 
the dinner, which Jess had expected would 
be long and dreary, had proved sbort aod 
delightful. 

Girl as she was, she began to understand 
the charm which belongs to rank, bigh 
breeding, and the simplicity which denote 


them. \ 
In the drawing room, Lady Marvelle 


was just as smiable and friendly. She led 
Jess to talk of ber school life, of ber pur 
suits and amusements since she bad joined 
her feather. 

Then, insensibly, she led the convers* 
tion towards Lord Ravenburst. It was evr 
dent to Jess that, in this old lady's eye * 
least, Lord Ravenburst was every'hiDs 
that was noble and brave. 

She told Jess how brave be bad been # 
a boy; bow be hed fought in Egypt; 2°" 
kind aod attentive he always was to ber 

“He always comes and dines with me at 
least twice in the season, my J, and 
sometinses be will insist upon taking ™° 
to the opera. This way not appes’ wueb 
to you, but most young men are #0 — 
nowadsys, and are apt to forget 40 % 
woman like me. Bruce is never selfs, 
and be never forgets.”’ 


Jens listened with downcast eyes, 40? * 
pleasure which pugzied ber. es 
‘Talking of the opera,’’ said 1-8") , 
vellie. “Are you fond of mus : — 
very Will you play or iD to me 
i au afraid to do #o,”’ said Jom ye 
Lady Marvelie smiled. “You 0 aan 
be, my dear,” she said, in quite swe 
ly.way, “I like to hear young girls #?& 








professional ; in fact I preserve the simple 
pellad, simply and unaffectediy sung.” 

Jems, with a seif-unconsciousness which 
Lady Marveile was quick to notice, at 
once went to the piano, and sang one of the 
schoolgirl songs which bad always suc 
cooded in bringing the girls round the tin- 
xettie piano at Minerva House. 

While she wes singing the gentlemen 
eotered. Lady Marveile held up her fin- 
gor warpingly, and, as Ravenhburst crossed 
over to her, said, in a low voice :— 

“Bruce, sbe is charming. As innocent 
and unsophisticated as a flower. Listen to 
per voice; it is like a bird’s thrill!” 

He iaid bis band upon her shoulder, 
very gently, and looked into the kindly 
eyes almost gratefully, then he went to the 
piano, but stopped short and drew back, 
permitting the earl to take his place. 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear Miss 
Newton,’ said the old man, in hie courtly 
way. “You bave a beautiful voice, and 
you sing from the beart. As I listened to 
you | remembered the words of # poet, 
who, | fear, is somewhat neglected of late. 
He says, and says truly, that— 


‘‘In spite of criticising elves, 
Those who would have us feel, must feel 
themesel ves,’ 


“You will sing for us again ?’’ 

Jess sang “‘Kobin Adair,’”’ and the earl 
leant against the piano and beat time soft- 
ly, with nodding bead and waving hands, 

What young girl could resist such 
homage from such s man? Lord Raven- 
burst kept away from the piano with diffi- 
culty. Her voice—the sweet, girlish voice 
—was thrilling tbrough his heart. Atthat 
moment, as he listened to her, be thought 
of that woman, Deborah, and the contrast 
only served to intensify Jese’s charm. He 
shuddered, and drew a long breath of re- 
lief a» be thought that be had parted with 
Deborab for ever. Ob, fool! fool! Yes, 
that was the namefor him. His past folly 
rose and burnt within bim like a shame. 
He feit a!most unworthy to speak to this 
innocent girl, to go near her; but when 
Jeon rose he cast all thought of Deborab 
from bim, and he went up to Jess and 
said — 

“Thank you very much.”’ That was all, 
but the look in bis dark eyes said so much 
more, 

They moved towards the window. 
‘Come and look at the moon,” be said. 
‘Stay, let me get youa wrap!” Kut Jess 
laughed. 

“Why, it is quite warm out bere, she 
said, ‘What a lovely garden!’ she added, 
as she looked over the lawns, not so im- 
maculate aa those of the Grange; not over- 
burdened witb glaring flowers, but broken 
here and there by softiy gleaming statuary, 
whose marble was stained and dimmed 
by years of weather. 

‘Come down the steps,” hesaid. A sim- 
ple sentence, but thrilling with a strong 
man’s love held in restraint They went 
down the steps and walked a little way 
between the beds of roses, 

Jess happened to stumble  alighbtly, 
catching ber foot on the edge of her long 
dress, ashetook her hand quickly and 
drew it within his arm. The workings of 
the humen baart and mind arefail of mys 
tery. 


(‘sually Kevenburst was as cool asa 


cucumber where women were concerned; 
but to night, be, so to speak, lost bis bal- 
ance. His love tor Jess seemed to rise like 
4 fame within bis breast; the touch of her 


band upon ber arm moved him as he bad | 


thought never to have been moved. 
He, generally so ready with bis tongue, 


could find no words, no commonplace | 


words, to utter. There was a desire in his 
heart to say to her, and to say only, “I 
love you!” 

He stopped beside a standard rose, and 
picked one of the flowers. 

“I want to give you this,” he said, and 
his voice sounded aimost stern with bis 
eflort at self restraint. 

Joss took it without a word, and tried to 
Ox it in the bosom of her dress; but, 
somehow, ber fingers seemed to tremble, 
"he let the flower fall. He stooped and 
picked it up. 

“May 17’; be said, looking at her. 

She raised her eyes to bis, Something 
in them made her eyes droop. He put the 


fower in bis place, and as she raised ber | 


hand to help bim their bands toucbed. 
His fingers closed over hers and beid 
therm. and be stood looking into her face 
Pieadingly, an xiousily— 


oun!’ he whispered. Then be remem 
“Te thet she was bere as bis father’s 
Suest, that he must not make love to her i 
how Jeas,’’ he said, “‘] want to speak 


© you—\'ve something to tell you—I 
Must pot say it now, bere, Will you let 


me meet you to-morrow—by the Raven— 
where we parted? Jess—Mise Newton, 
don’t be angry! You will listen to me! 
You will come?’ 

Joss looked at him, then away, with a 
troubled look, haif startled, questioning. 

“I—will come!” she said, at last, in a 
voice so low that he had to bend forward 
to hear her. 

He took her hand, and baif raised it to 
bis lips, then he arrested its progress. 

“1 must not! I have noright—yet! But 
to-morrow! You will come?’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE rest of the evening—when they had 
T returned to the drawing room—and 
until the hour of departure came, 
was passed by Jess as if she were ina 
dream. She knew that Lord Ravenburat 
was always near her—though he scarcely 
spoke—end that bis nearness seemed like 
a protection, a shield against her own ner- 
vouspess and sbetraction; she knew, as 
she and ber father said “good night” in 
the hall, that it was Lord Kavenburst who 
escorted her to the oarriage, and she heard 
bim whisper, “I will be there at eleven; 
you wiil come?” and, though sbe could 
not speak, ber silence answered for ber. 

Sbe leant back in the carriage and closed 
her eves; amist seemed to surround her, 
shutting her off from even ber fatter, 
whom she had learnt to love, and from 
whom she had thought never to be di- 
vided. 

Lord Kavenburst’s words kept ringing 
in ber ears, and she found ber lips iorm- 
ing the sentences, as if she were trying to 
tell herself that be bad really spoken 
them, and that she had not merely dreamt 
them. 

“Tired, Jess ?’’ asked Mr. Newton. 

“*No—yes,’”’ she said with a little start ; 
her voice sounding in ber own ears as if it 
belonged to someone else, 

“It bas been a pleasant evening,” he 
said. ‘That kind of people can be very 
charming—when they like, One feels as 
if one were under a spell; but I suspect it 
is all ‘theatre,’ as the French say. Men 
and women of their rank acquire that pe- 
culiar manner from their birth; and it 
fite them as their clothes, and furniture 
and houses do. One must be careful not 
to attach too great a value to it; and most 
of all, to guard against being deceived.” 

Her father’s words jarred Jens, 

“Do you mean that they did net mean 
to be kind, that—that it was false, father 7” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

He smiled grimy. 

“J won’t go as far asthat, Jons,’’ he said. 
“You, they want to be kind; but to be 
kind and amiable, and charming, is their 
business in life,and one must remember 
that they treatallalike. If the Burgesses 
or the Browns were dining there to night, 
the Clansmeres would treat them just the 
saane.”’ 

Jews shivered a little, then a smile, a 
beautiful smile, swept over her face. Oh, 
no, Lord Kavenhurst would not treat 
them, would not speak to them as he bad 
spoken to ber! She knew that. 

Tired as she was, che slept littie that 
night. Why should she sleep when it was 
estacy to lay awake and recall bis face, lit 
up with love; to repeat his words, glow- 
ing with love’s music, 

She was paier than usual when she came 
down to breakfast, and Mr. Newton look- 
ed at ber gravely. 

“Too much dissipation, Jess,’’ he said, 
shaking bis bead. ‘I shall bave to take you 
up to London for quietand rest. You had 
better go and lie down this morning and 
try and sleep; there are never too many 
roses in your cheeka, but 1 don’t like to 
see you eo much like a lily.” 

There were pienty of roses in her face as 
sbe bent uver and kissed him. 

“1 will rest this afternoon, dear,’ she 
said in a low voice. 

He nodded, and turned to his Jetters, 





some of them seemed important, for he 
did not speak again, and went off to bis 
library very soon. 

Jeas went into the garden and wandered 
amongst the flowers until it was time to 
start for the river. 





bold in asking ber to meet him ; nor did 
it seem in any way wrong that she should 
do so. She bad not gone through the en- 
lightening fire of a London season, bad no 


mother to tell ber that if Lord Kaven 
burst wished to propose to ber, be should 
come to ber father’s house It seemed 


right and natural to ber that be six uid 
want to meet her, just where they had met 
the other day, beside the brawling river, 
within sight of the rock from which be 


| bad rescued ber, 


They were numerous that morning, and | 
| to speak to you when we know wo little of 
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Still, her hands trembled and quiversd 


aseshe put on her hat. And how swiftly | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


the red came and went in her face, as she | 


looked into the giasa, as if to discover why 
this king among men had chosen her for 
his heart's queen. 

Was she pretty, really pretty ? she won- 
dered. Surely, surely be must have met 
women ten times more beautiful than her- 
self; women who were brilliant and clever, 
as well as besutiful; women who werea 
thousand times worthier of being bhis—bis 
wife! 

As she went down the stairs, she paused 
a moment atthe library door. What would 
her father sey whe» che came back and 
told him? Would he be glad or sorry? 
He had said that he bated the class to 
which Lord Ravenburs«t belonged; but one 
may hate a ciass, and yet like a certain 
member of it, and who could belp liking, 
admiring ber pero, her king? 

It wasa lovely morning; the sun was 
shining, not glaringly, but softly, through 
a break of heavy clouds; the river, fined 
down now, ran like a blue ribbon through 
the meadows, the trees were clothed in 
summer garb, 

The birds sang from a copse on the 
other bank, with a joyousness which 
seemed to Joss to have a new and subtie 
note in its music, She looked round and 
drew a long breath, and felt as if the 
world bad taken to itself a new beau:y. 
Something was singing in her heart in 
harmony with the song of the birds, and 
the ripple of the river. Ob, love, love! of 
all the gifts of the gods to the children of 
men, thou art the most precious and the 
most divine! 

As sbhé came in sight of the spot where 
he had waded ashore with her, she saw 
him; and as he came towards her her 
heart seemed to stop for # second, then 
throbbed so fiercely. 

He came forward with both bands out- 
stretched, but he dropped one as if he 
would not presume too much, not take all 
for granted. 

“You have come!’ he said, in « low 
voice, his eyes seeking ber face, eagerly, 
anxiously. 

“Yes,” she murmured, with lowered 
lids; “I said | would come; did you 
think——?”’ 

“No, I knew you would keep « promine, 
however quickly, however lightly made, 
I seem to know you #o well, already! Bvt 
I feared at times that your father would— 
that you would perbaps tell him, and that 
he would forbid you, Misa Newton. If I 
have done wrong in asking you to moet 
me, forgive me! I wanted to speak jast 
night—but that would bave beer wrong, 
unfair.”’ 

They had walked on side by side, siow- 
ly; Jens atill with downocast eyes, his drawn 
to her face. 

“And—and now that we have met,” he 
went on after « pause, a moment or two of 
silence, in which Jess wondered whether 
be could hear the beating of her heart. “1 
am almost afraid to tell you! It seems 
too greatathbing to ask you—Mins New- 
ton, Joss—may I call you Jems 7’ 

She did not forbid bim; did not speak, 

“] want to tell you that! love you, | 
want to ask you to be my wife.”’ 





| 





| time together. 


It never occurred to | bave thought of you so much, that I love 


her that Lord Kavenburst bad been over- | 
| we came down together. 


cluinp of river-side trees—and looked down 
ather. His face was pale end grave, and 
here was love's uncertainty, love’s rus 
pense, shining in bis dark eyes, 

“I Jove you witball my beart, and soul, 
Jess, and if you will may ‘Yea’! you will 
make mé6 the bapplest of men. Oh, my 
dear, try and say ‘yon,’ there is no other 
women in the world for mé but you''! 

She looked away from him to the nar 
row ledge of rock to which abe bad ciung 
the other day. She seemed to be clinging 
there stiii—but with what @ certainty of 
his presence, his protection! 

“] ought not to have told you #0 eon, 
so suddenly,” be went on, in # lower 
voice, one of pleading excuse. “It must 
seen almost rough, and —fvolbardy for me 


each other; but I—I1 can searcely believe 
that we met for the first time only the 
other day, that we have spent such a littie 
I suppose it is because | 


you 80, that it seems ages since that day 
If you loved me 


asa I love you, you would understand, 


Jeans!’ 

She was silent, still looking away from 
bim, and he took ber hand gentiy, and 
yot with supprewsed eager oan 

‘Hpeak to me, Jeun ! 6 you we 
you lo be my wile 
: \V hat ane na y - 
rather ¢t her wo eur 

He bent nearer 

‘Say that you w ‘ay tha 
mé6,’’ 


[TO BB VONTINUBD. | 


Tue THimas.sc.—The thimbie waa origi- 
nally calied a thumt-bell, because worn 
on the thumb, then «a thumble, and then a 
thimble. It was «a Dutch invention, and 
was first brought to Engiand in 16w. 

ComBines.—The Coreans bave remark- 
ably One heads of bair, and they put their 
“eombingo” to a use that has perhaps 
never been seen eisewhere, A very large 
number of the saddle-cloths piaced under 
the pecks of their ponies are made of 
human hair woven into coarse mats or 
bags, and the haiters and head-ropes of 
their animals are largely composed of the 
same material. 


Foop PLanta—Of all the plants used 
for food there is none which bas been so 
long known or has had, #0 to say, #0 dis 
tinguished a lineage es asparagua its 
record, in fact, reaches back to almost the 
commencement of authentic history, as it 
is mentioned by the comic poet Cratinua, 
who died about 426 « o., and was a con- 
temporary of, though slightly older than, 
Aristophanes, 

THe Sripen.—The epider is so well sup 
plied with the silky thread with which it 
makes ite web thatan experimenter once 
drew out of the body of a single specimen 
three thousand four bundred and eighty 
yards of the thread—s length but little 
short of two miles, A fabric woven of 
spider's thread is more glossy than that 
from the silk worm's product, and isof a 
beautiful golden color. 

CaNes.—It was formerly the practice 
among physicians to carry « cane having « 
hollow head, the topof which was gold, 
pleroed with holes like a pepperbos. The 
top contained a small emount of aromatic 
powder or snuff, and, on entering a house 
or room where a disease supposed to be in- 
fectious prevailed, the doctor would strike 
bis cane on the floor to agitate the powder, 
and then apply it to bis nose, Henve ail 
the old printa of physicians represent 
them with canes lo their noses, 


Nove: Teer Berons “PRorostna.”’—A 
curious custom prevails among Kouma- 
nian peasanta,. Whens Koumanian girl is 
of a marriageable age ber trousseau, which 
has been carefully woven, spun, and em- 
broidered by her mother and herself, is 
placed in a painted wooden box. Whena 
young map thinks of asking to be allowed 
to pay bis attentions to the girl, be in at 
liberty to examine the trousseau. If he is 
satisfied with the quantity and quality of 
the dowry, he makes a forinal application 
for the giri’s hand; but If not, he is quite 
at liberty to retire. 


BovTaNny aAsv Coton.—It is a remarkable 
fact In botany that no species of lower 
ever ombraces, in the colors of ita petals, 
the whole range of the spectrum. Where 
there are yellows and reda there ar6 no 
blues; when blue and red ocecur, there are 





no yellows ; and, when we bave blues and 
yellows, thera are no reds. Tulips come 


| nearer lo covering the whole range of the 


| spectrum than any other specion. 


Nyassa regard it a @ sacred fruit. 


They 


can be found ranging through reda, 


He stopped—they had reached « litte | 7elows™, sad purples, but » blue one hen 


never been found. 


BANANAS —It |e Wwell-ostablished fact 
that the benans is one Of the most nourish- 
ing fruits, and It is this fact that, combined 
with the cheapness of the fruit, accounta 
to w great extent for ites popularity. It may 
not be generally koown however that in 
Africa the trives dwelling sround Lake 
W hen 
one of their oumber dies, hia grave is dug 
close lo bis bome e606 @ benvanes tree in 
planted over his bead, #0 that the fruit he 
loved in ilfe may be enjoyed in death. 
These bananas are thenceforward sacred 
to deceased relatives, are held in great 
awe,and oo one would dare Ww Iiojure 
them. 


Jimn ov Day. The Chinese and some 
or the negro trivesio Africa often examine 
the eyes of their pets in order Wo aacertain 
the time of the day. Some of the Fast 
Indians can tell one very nearly the time 
of the day by this moana, Abbe Huc, the 


French Jesuit priest, when travelling in 
China aod Chinese Terteary, bad cocasion 
to ask bie asllendant the lime of the day 
The mao immediately went over w @ cat 
thet was besking in (hesun 200 examined 
ts eyo ther 4 1 the este that | wee 
abou “ re afte y! ” K 

“— . * x ‘ 4 ‘ ex 
An a y on 
- 4 * ° 

ad s a 

han a 
at 00 “ t hey “a wider 
again, t at ulight they became large 



















































































USSPORES. 





Ab, never doubt my love ts troe, 
That not tn speech it fows, 
Por, dear, I cannot te!! it you, 
My heart no language knows, 
And atill can only yearn and ache 


In silence, though it break 


But not by any speech t* known 
The hicden lore of deep and hetght 
The sen ha« nothing buta moan, 

The Gark t« aflent, and the 
The grandest muste need« 
* To meke tts meaning 


twist 
no word 


neard. 


You dwell amtdst my dally etrife, 
A thing apart, divine, 
And ali that’* noblest tr 
le incrensed at your shrine, 
bere worth, 
fe oe love of you, 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 
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BY THK ALTHOK OF ‘FROM G100™ 10 BUN- 
ion,’ “TOR? LYNSNE® CHOICE’ 
“HEK MOTHER BIN. ' ETC., 
1TO., BIO, 

CHAPTER LXXXII. 


KE knelt down on the ground, sobbing 
Hl like a child. Lord Linleigh 
away gently, leaving bim there. 
In another five minutes the whole bouse- 
held the the 
fear, the consternation could never he told 
in worda 
The servants at firet seemed inclined to 
Jose themeeives, (0 Wander backward and 
forward withoutaim, weeping, wringing 
their hands, crying to each other that their 
lady bad been murdered while they slept; 
but Lord Linieigh pointed out forcibly 
that some one must have done the deed, 
and it behooved them to srearch before the 
murderer could make good bis escape. 


stole 


wes aroused, and dismay, 


No one was to enter the room until 
detectives bad arrived, and men were t 
mount the fleetest bores, to gallop over 
to Anderley, and bring the police cflicere 
back with them. 


the 


Then, when ail directions were given, 
he went back to Karie. He was no 


oow- 
ard, but hecould not yet face the wite 
whore only clild lay dead, Earie was 


waiting for bim 

T rnitieas the moment was, he 
nothelp noticing the awful change that 
had come over (hat young fice; the youth 
and the brigbiness bad ali died from it; it 
was begeard and restiess; he looked up as 
the ear! entered the room, 

‘Lord Linleigh,” he said, and every 
trace cf music had died from bis voice, 
“Ht wasnofeney of mine last night—that 
gouni l ijeard last night was from Dorie: 
it was her semothered cry for help, per- 
bape ber lart sound, Oh, Heaven! if I 
bad tut flown when ! heard it—flown to 
heraid! Yetl did go. 1 went to the very 
door her roou, and all was perfectiy 
alient. Let me goto her 
upon me 
love again 

“So you ehaell, but not yet.” 

“| would to Heaven that! bad never 
seen the terrible sight,’ be said; “but you, 
Farle, believe ine, you could not see it and 
live,’’ 

Pwo hours had 
giowing moon 


eould 


ot 


do not be bard 
I must look upon the face of my 


passed; it wae the full 
now of the summer day. 
The sun shone #0 brightly and warmly it 
vas difficult to bear itarays; the air was 
faint with the rich odorofthe countiess 
fowers: it was musical with the song of a 
thousand birds; the bright winged butter. 
fly hovered round the roses, Then the 
sweet summer silence was broken by the 
gailop of horses and the tramp of men. 

Captain Ayriey had arrived with two 
clever officers; the whole town of Ander- 
ley wee awatir; in the silenceof the soft 
summer night, red-handed murder had 
been among them, and had robbed them 
of the fairest girl the sun bad ever shone 
on. 

Foul, sneaking, red banded murder! 
The whole town was roused; some went to 
the church, where the rector awaited the 





bride, and told biuw the beautiful gir! who | 


wasio have been marred that day had 
been found dead, with a knife in her 
heart. 

Lp the broad staircase leading to the 


grand ocrridur they went siowly, that lit- 


lie procession of strong men, Captain 


Ayriey would not use the spiral staircase; 


Le wished lo see pace Justi a8 il wae 


he iter duor is hed, be #8 


‘we wilii soon force 


e next sound e that raiy 


1jeb8iOn Was the violent breaking opeo of 


a door; then, the earl belng with 


them, 


they entered, eccomparnied 
tor. 

Hecouid do nothing put declare how 
many hours she had been dead. 

‘“Sinoe two in the morning,’’ he believed, 
and the earl shuddered as he listened. 

That was the time when Earle bad heard 
the stifled cry. 

Captain Ayriey was shrewd and keen, a 
man of great penetration; nothing ever 
escaped bim. He asked each person to 
stand quite still while he looked round the 
room. 

4 oere bas been no violent entrance,”’ 
be said; ‘the murderer must have come 
up the spiral staircase gently enough, there 
is nota leaf of the foliage destroyed! he 
evidentiy entered no other room but this, 
Strange—if hecame for the purpose of 
robbery; for there, in the sleeping cham- 
ber, I see costly jewels that would have 
repaid any mere burgiary.”’ 

He looked round again. 

“There are no lees than three bells,”’ he 
said. ‘Where do they sound?” 

‘One went to the unaid’s room, another 
to the servants’ ball, thethird to the bouse- 
keeper's roormn,”’ 

“It was a strange thing,’’ said Captain 
Ayriey, “that the young lady, baving 
these bells at band, did 
aiarm; she had plenty of time. 


“How do you know,” asked the earl, 
‘that she bed plenty of time?’ 
The officer pointed tothe bridal cos- 


tums, all iying in shreds upon the fluor. 
“It must have taken some time 
atroy those,’ he said, “they could not have 
peen 60 «completely destroyed in one #in- 
gieinstance. Look again; you will find 
that they have been torn with cleag hands 
is pot amark upon them, That 
was done before the murder; the proof is 
that the lady nas faiien, as you perceive; 
op the debris,”’ 
“You are right,’ 


to ae- 


—there 


said Lord Linieigh. 


“Jben wita the same skill and care, he 
examined every other detail, ‘Phe oari 
teid bim about the kaife 

“Itis, you perceive,” he said, “a prun- 


ing knife. it was fetched from one of the 
hot-houses yesterday, to cutsome branches 
Lady Studleigh ssid darkened ber room, 
| saw it yesterday afternoon lying on that 
tabie, when I had come to speak to my 
daughter. Would to Heaven | had taken 
itaway with ime, 

Captain Ayriey looked very thoughtivl, 

“if that be the case, then it is quite evi 
dent the person did not come 
do wurder! it inusat have 
thougbt. 

“Perhaps ny daughter made some resis- 
tance,tried to call for help,or something of 
tha! kind,’’ said tne ear}. 

Stull the captain looked puzzied. 

“Why not have called 
these things: were 
said. 


prepared to 


been anu after- 


for help while 


being destroyed?’ he 
“Tl am sure there is @ mystery in it, 
something that does not quite meet the 
eye at the fireat glance. Wili you cali Lady 


Siudleigh’s mau? Throw—throw a sheet 


over there first; that is not a fitting sight 
for any woman's eyé6.’’ 
Then came Eugenie, with many tears 


and wailing cries, She had nothing to teil, 
eacept that last 6évening her lady had for 
the first tine spoken to her of ber warri- 
age, and had shown her the wedding cos 
tumeé, 

“i took up the dressand looked at it,’’ 
she said, ‘then I laid it over that chair. 
My lady wanted to see how large the vei! 
Was, 
chair; the wreath lay ina small scented 
box on the table I remember seeing the 
knife there; it was left yesterday after 
the branches werecut My lady told me 
to take it back, but f forgot it.’ 

She knewpo more, ouly that she bad 
tried ber hardest to open the door that 
morning, and had not succeeded. She was 
evidentiy ignorant and 
enough. 

“Had your lady an enemy?’ asked the 
6ari. 

“No,” replied the maid; ‘1 believeevery 
one who saw her worshiped her.’’ 

“Was there any trampor poacher to 
whom sbe had refused alms, or anything 
of that kind?” asked the captain. 

“I sbould say uot; ny lady always had 
an open hand.”’ 

“She expressed no fear last eveniig, but 
seemed just #8 usual?’ asked the ear!. 

“She was bappier than usual, 
thing, my lord,’’ was the reply. 

Then the 


UbCODSCIOUS 


if any- 
medical details 
cown, aud the body of 
raised frou 


were taken 
the dead yiril was 
the ground. The doctor and 
the ineid washed the stains from the golder 
hair. 


fair Cre ft ree She Was 80 lovely, ever 


in death ! The cruel wound could be 


BeOGT.. 


by the doe: | 


not sound ap | 








They would bave arrayed her in her 


wedding dresa had it not been destroyed. | 


, They found a robe of plain white muslin, 


and put iton her: they brushed out the 
shining ripples of golden hair, and let it 
lie jike a long veil around her; they 
crossed the perfect arms, and laid them 


| over the quiet breast. 


Though e#he had died so terribie a death, 
there was no trace of pain on the beaatifal 
face; it was calm and smiling, as though 
the tast whisper from her lips had been 
anything rather than the terrible words: 

“Oh, God! Il am not fitto die!” any- 
thing rather than that. 

Eugeaie went down into the garden and 
gathered fair white roses; she crowned the 
goiden bead with them; she laid them on 
the white breast, and over the silent fig- 
ure, perfect in its pale loveliness as sculp- 
tured marble; so beautiful, so calm. Ob, 
crue! death to have claimed her! Then 


the maid wept bitter tears over her; sbe 


could not lear herself from the room where 
the beautiful figure lay. Silently the earl 
entered, and bowed his head over the cold 
face; hot tears fell from his eyes upon the 


lifeless form. 


“T will 
said. 


avenge you, my darling!” he 


Hie went back to the room where Cap- 
tain Ayriey awaiteid him, with a strange 
expression on bis face, 

“IT donot liketoown myself defeated, 
Lord Linleigb,” he eaid; “bot I must own 
lam baffled bere. Ican see no m«tive 
for this most cruel murder.”’ 

‘‘Robbery,’’ said the Kari, shortly. 

“No; Lean notthink so. The maid, who 
evidently understands her business, tells 
me that there is not so much a8 a ring, or 
a6 inch of lace missing: whatever the mo- 
tive may have been, it waa cerisinoly not 
revbery; if so, when the victim lay hnelp- 
ess and dead, why not bave carried off the 
plunder? ‘There is jewelry enough bere 
to bave madéaman’s fortone; if anyone 
risked murder for it, why pot have taken 
it away ?”’ 

‘ Perbaps there was some noise, some 
interruption; the man grew frightened and 
ran away.” 

‘*] se6 no sign of it; there is nothing dis- 
turbed. se-ldes, my lord, there is another 
thing that puzzies me more than all. Why 
should @ man, whose object was simple 
plunder, 6mploy biwself in tearing a wed- 
ding dress and bridal veil to pieces; why 
should he have delayed in order to crush 
her wedding wreath in his hand, and 
trample it undérnesth his foet, especially, 
when as circumstantial evidence goes to 
prove, Lis victim must have been in his 
presence--must, if she had any fear, bave 
bad plenty of time to have rung for heip? 

‘| do not understand it.” 

“It certsiniy seemea very mysterious,” 
Lord Linleigh. “I do not at all 
understand the destruction of the wedding 
costume,”’ 

“Do not think me impertinent, my lord, 
if l ask whether there was any rival in 
the case? This is not acommon murder— 


said 


| | would stake the whole of my profession- 


| al Skill on it. 


| ful girl in 


I opened it, and we placed iton this | 


[tis far more like acrime 
committed under the maddening influence 
of jealousy than anything else.” 

‘I do not see that it is possible. My 
daughter, as was only natural tor a beauti- 
her position, bad many ad- 
mirers; but there wasno one who would 
be likely to be jealous, 

“Another thing is, by herown especial 
wish and desire, the fac. of ber marriage 
was tobe Kept s profound secret; no one 
knew one single word about it except our- 
selves,’’ 

“And that was by her own especial de- 
sire 7’ said Captain Ayrley. 

“Yes, it was ber whim—her caprice,” 

“Shé may have had @ reason for it,” said 
the captain, gravely. “I should imagine 
she nad.’’ 

“And what would you imagine that rea- 
80n to be?” asked the earl. 

“I should say, that for some reason or 
other, she was afraid of its being known. 
There are many things bidden in lives 
that seem calm and tranquil; it seems to 
méthatthe unfortunate young lady was 
afraid of some one, and pérbaps had rea- 


| eon for it.”’ 


The earl sat in silenes for s0Ine8 minutes 
’ 


trying to think over all his daughter's 


> } . 
past life; he could not remember anything 


that seemed to give the least color to the 
officer's 





wedding dress, I firmly believe that j; in 
a case of intended burglary, and th 

either while trying to defend herself or to 
give the alarm, she was cruelly murdered, 
I believe that, and nothing more, At the 


| same time, if you like to follow out ny 


' clue, I will do all tn my power to help 


you. For the present we will not add to 
horror and grief by assuming that such a 
crime can be the resuit of jealous or mis. 
spent love. Try by all means to catch the 
murderer—never mind who or what he 
ia. ” 

Captain Ayriey promised to obey. Yet, 
though they searched and searched weil, 
there was not the least trace, no mark or 
footsteps, no broken boughs, no stains of 
red finger marks, nor could they find any 
trace, in the neighborhood, of tramps, 
vagrants, or burglars. 

It seemed to Captain Ayriley that the 
Linleigh Court murder would be banded 
down a8 a mystery to all time. 

Lord Linleigh did not enter the room, 
where lay the beautiful, silent dead, with 
Earle; be dreaded the sight of his griet, he 
could not bear the thought of his sor- 


| row. 


‘*] will hunt your murderer down.”’ | 


Earle went in alone, closing the door be- 
hind him, that none might hear or see 
when he bade bis love farewell. 

Those who watched in the outer room 
heard a sound of weeping and wild words; 
they beard sobs so deep and bitter, that it 


| was heart-rending to remember that it was 








a stropg wan weeping therein his agony. 
They did not disturb him, perhaps Heaven 
in its mercy sent bim some comfort—none 
came from earth; nothing came to soften 
the madness of anguish when he remen- 
bered this was to have been his wedding- 
day, and now his beautiful goiden-hbaired 
darling lay dead, cold, silent, smiling— 
dead. What could lessen sucbd anguish as 
his? 





CHAPTER LXXXIIIL. 


lowed no one to take the fatal news 

to his wife but himself. The secret 
ot her early ill starred love and marriage 
had been so well kept all these years, it 
wa® useless to betray it now. 

He knew well what her anguish would 
ne. He dreaded all scenes of sorrow, but 
he loved his wife, and no one must be 
with ber in the first hour of her supreme 
trouble and bereavement. 

He wentto her room when the detec 
tives left, and found Mattie still keeping 
ing watch over her. Before speaking one 
word to his wife, be turned to Mattie. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said, gently, 
“you have carried out my wishes most 
faithfully. Will you go to Earle? Eugenie 
will take you to where he is.”’ 

Then, when she had quitted the room, 
Lady Estelle flung herself into his arms 

“Ulric,” she cried, “tell me what is the 
matter? I know that something terrible 
bas happened to Doris—what is it?’ 

“My darling wife,” he said, ‘try to bear 
it. I have sad news for you—tbe saddest 
that I could bring you. Doris is dead!” 

Buteven be, knowing how dearly tbe 


T" EY wondered why Lord Linleigh al- 


| mother loved his child, was hardly pré 


pared for the storm of anguish that broke 
over her. 

‘Dead!’ she cried, “and never koew 
me as her mother! Deed! and never 
clasped ber sweet armsround my neck ! 
Dead ! without one word! i cannot believe 
it, Ulric. How did it happen? 0b, my 
darling, my goiden haired child, come 
back to me, only just to call meé uotner? 
How did it happen, Ulric? On, 1 can pot 
believe it!’ 

He was obliged to tell her the pitifa! 
story. Not one word did he say of bev 
wedding costume destroyed, or (he Cap- 
tain’x suspicion—not one syllable, ye 
strange to say, the same idea occurred to 
her. He said, in agrave voice quite am 
like his own :— 

“It must have been some beggsr ° 
tramp, who knew the secret of that spiral 
staircase, and had resolved upon preakipg 
into the house by that means—someon? 


who bad learned, in all probability, — 
‘our daughter's jewels were kept in be 
| eft the 


| chamber. Perhaps she carelessly ! 


suspicion. He raised his eye: | 
Kravely to the shrewd, keen face. 
“You may Le right 


z Captain,” he said: 


outer door unlocked, and while sbe wes 
sitting dreaming, the burglar entered noise- 
lessly: then, when she rose in ber tright 
to give the alarm, he stabbed ber.” 

She did not think of asking if the jewe* 


"— o wit the serange LO Say 
i ' 8 Of possibility. | were stolen or not; but, strange 
} fran - oo . ? | 
- ’ ior of agentieman, | she started up with a sudder a 

’ vs ny Ceaughier's life that Ob, Ulric, Ulric! wasita right #™ 
e ~ r kURE shes vs peed 
: - erefore, lwish | her, do you tnink? I have always*" | 
you not to meén them to anyone eiaze- : , nce | peard 
Ps : Ayone ise; | afraid—just a littie afraid—s!0 , 
oy Can nly give p i ae « | ear ner wee 
onuaie ee a“ pain I r in y part, how she begyzed for secre y ov ner pA 

ug the destruction of the] ding. Do you think she was {righ!@ 
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at anyone? Perhaps someone aiso loved 
her, and was madly jealous of ber.” 

He did notlet her see bow her words 
startled him—so like those used by Cap- 
toin Ayriey. He tried to quiet ber. 

“No, my darling Estelle. Doris had 
many lovers—we knew them—men of 
high repute and fair renown; but there is 
notone among them who would have 
slain her because she loved Earle. Re- 
member yet one thing more—no one knew 
abe was going to marry Earle; it had not 
even been whispered outside of our own 
house. It was a robbery, and nothing 
else, carefully planned by some one who 
knew the only weak spot in the house, | 
have no doubt of it.” 

Then she broke down again, and cried 
out with wild words and burning tears 
for ber child—her only child, who had 
never known her as her mother. 

They wondered again why the earl, with 
his own band, led Lady Linleigh to the 
silent death chamber. He did not wish 
anv one to be near, to see or to hear her. 

He lived long alter, but never forgot 
(hat terrible scene; he never forgot bow 
the mother flang herseif bythe side of 
that silent figure—how caressingly her 
hands lingered on the golden hair, on the 
sweet, dead face; he never forgot the pas- 
sionate torrent of words— words that would 
have betrayed ber secret over and over 
azain a thousand times had any one been 
present to hear them. She laid her face 
on the pele lips 

'\My darling,” she cried, ‘‘come back to 
me, only for one hour, come beck, while I 
teil you that | was your mother, darling— 
your own mother. My arms cradled you, 
my lips kissed you, my heart yearned 
over you. | am yourown mother, darl- 
ing. Come back and speak one word to 
me—only one word. On, Ulric, ia it death ? 
See, how beautiful she is! Her bair is like 
shining gold, and she is smiling! Ob, 
Heaven, she is smiling ! She is not dead!” 

But he drew her back, telling her it was 
only a sunbeam shining on the dead face, 
that she was dead, and would never smile 
again. 

“Only touch one hand,’’ he said, “there 
is nothing so cold as death.”’ 

She could only cry out “her darling! 
ber darling!’ On, for the days that were 
goné—spent without her! How dearly she 
would love berif she would come back 
again! 

Lord Linleigh was always thankful that 
be had breught her there alone, and 
though he knew such indulgence in vio- 
lent sorrow to be bad for her, bé wouid 
not ask her to go away until it was almost 
exhausted; then he knelt down by her 
side. 

“Estelle,” he said, ‘you remember that 
it was for your father’s sake we resolved 
to keep this secret—nay, we promised to 
do so, You must not break this promise 
now. You kept it whiie our darling lived; 
kesp it still. Control your sorrow for your 
fatuer’s sake. Kissthe quiet lips, love, 
and \sil our darling that you will keep our 
secret for all time.” 

Sbe nad exhausted herself by passionate 
weeping and passionate ciies, she obeyed 
him, humbly and simply, as though she 
had been a child. She laid ber quivering 
ilps on the cold, white ones, and said: 

“I shail keep our secret, Doris.” 

Then be led her away. 








The same day Lord Linleigh sent tele- | 


xrains to the Duke and Duchess of Downs- 
bury and to Brackenside. 

Before noon of the next day the duke 
and duchess had reached Linleigh Court 


The duke took an active pertin ali the | 


preparations for the ceremony of inter. 
ment. 

The duchess shat herself up in her 
daughter's room, and would not leave ber 
Lateron in the day Mark and Mra. Brace 
came; their grief was intense. 

Lord Linleigh little knew bow near he 
was then tothe solving of the mystery; 
bat the same carefully prepared story was 
toid to them as was told to everybody else 
—3 burglar had broken into her room, and, 
in thé éffortto give an alarm, Lady Doris 
Studi¢igh had been crueliy murdered. 
Nothing was said of the crusbed bridal 
Wreath, or the torn wedding drées 

Honest Mark never heard thal there was 
any other mystery connecied with the 
murder than the wonder who had done it. 
Perhaps had he told the story of Lord Viv- 


4006 8 Visit at Krackeuside, it would Lave 
furnished sorine clue: bui the earl was 
SePly engrossed and troubled 
Mark ne er ever reu 


Ang gii had ene - air r the ei rit 


“4V6 ber jeweiry, aud jewel robberies hs 


read, were common enough. 


Toough the summer's sun shone and 


| the flowers bioomed, the darkest gioom 


hung over Linleigh Court. Who could 
have believed that so lately it had been 
Ray with preparations for a wedding? 
Lady Doris lay white, still, and beautiful 
in her silent room 

Earle bad shut bimseif upin the solt- 
tude of his chamber, and refused to come 
out intothe lightof day. Lady Kesteile 
was reaily iil, and the duchess never left 
ber. 

The one source of ail help and comfort, 
the universal consoler, was Mattie: in 
after time they wondered what they should 
have done without her 

The duke and Lord Linieigh were inces 
Bsantly engaged. 

For many long years nothing bad made 
80 great @ sensation as this murder—al! 
England rang with it. So young. so beau- 
tiful, so highly accompiiened, heiress to 
great wealth, and on the point of marriage 
with the man she loved best in 
world. 

It was surely the most sad and 
affair within the memory of man. There 
wasa suspicion of romance in it. too— 
murdered on the eve of her marriage. 

Some of the best detective skillin Eng 
iand was employed to trace out the mur 
derer, but it was all in vain. 

The duke offered an unprecedented re 
ward, the earl another, the government 
another; but it was allin wainm; there did 
not seém to be the silgttest clew-—no 
handkerchief with the murderer's name, 
no weapon bearing bis initials, no trace of 
any kind could be discovered of one of the 
most horrible crimes in the 
of the country. 

There had been an inguest The maid 
Eugenie, Mattie Krace, Farle, and Lord 
Linleigh, all gave their evidence, but 
when it was sifted and arranged, there was 
absolutely nothing in it; so that the verdict 
given was, “Found murtered, by some 
person or persons unkno# n,”’ 

Nothing remained then but to bury her. 
The briet life was all ended 
more joy, no more sorrow for her—it was 
all over; neither her youth or beauty, nor 
her wealth could save ber. tler sin had 
found her out, andthe price of her sin was 
death. Toere could bave been no keener, 
swifter punishment (han hers, and 
ways brings it. 

[TO BK CONTINURD, } 
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The Plain One. 


BY Db LL 


all the 


pathbetto 


whole annals 


there 


sin al- 


l JHE fourth Miss Winterborne was the 
| despair of the famiy Sie ciearly 


ought to have been « a y. bul. was 
not one, and never wouid be More than 
that, she was pos.tiveiy pialo,! Lo smy 
ugly. 

It was perplexing as Weil 8S Cisappoint 
ing to her mother hier three eider sisters 
were ali beauties, her mother had bee: 
one, likewise her grandmother; away t . 
in the dim distauce there had been au a 


cestress who was a@ cCelcobraled boas!, an 


other for the sake of whose beaux yeux no 
fewer than three duels had been fought, 
and yet another who had been | liciy 
complimented om her ioveiineéss y a 
crowned head 

It was the rule in the Winterborne 
family to be good looking; amd, as il Was 
ex pected that the fourt juftant ! ej 
ent generatiol “ id U3 id 1 fa 
traditions, she Was in aapirivel | 
christened **Be.ie.”’ 

Her mother, Who was eariy ieflia x 
without a great dew to live om, was tr iu 
led considerably over Bo.ie, and fy 


| about the child's Gibows anc ank os 


general KawkKiness Gullibg lise a’WKY ar 
aye 

[he three cther giris aca heve 4 
awkward ee oF wil worth nal nx 
they simply paseed from one s age ofj 
tine@sSs to anoller, eae ain ee estas 
and rapidly disposed theuisel Ves 
way that was most crecilab.e an Sa sas 


tory to all partir 


Other matrons wit pansy ug rr 
hand regarded Mra W “ . 
miring envy 

Mre Winterbornes | at the as 
her eider daug! s was wey a 
ed py u i 4 x 
wan" a y ‘ xz . 4 
nore € 4 
r a ¢ 
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Washo. 


youngest Miss Winterborne turned round 
upon her mother and refused to be“haw ked 
about’ any longer. 

Mrs. Winterborne wept and called -her 
daughter ungrateful and unmindful of ber 
best iInterest#; but Belle declined to yield. 
She would bave no more “season” no 
more decking out of the ugly duckling 
with Intent to deceive somebody into tak. 
lng her for a swan, 

“You have married three of your danugh- 
ters well, mother,” said Miss Kelle “Why 
can't I bean old maid? No one can powsi- 
bly reproach you,” 

“Monaand Keatrice and Joan were no 
trouble at all; but it would be such a 
triumph to get you settled,” said Mra 
Winterborne, with a sigh, “because there 
is no denying the fact, Belle, that you are 
not good-looking.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Belle contentediy. 
She had known it for yeara, 

Mis. Winterborne gave in with tolerable 
grace, She did not altogether relinquish 
the idea of ‘settling’ her youngest daugh 
ter; but it occurred to ber sagactous mind 
that perhaps for girls with noses like 
Beile’s the couatry was a proper sphere of 
action, 

Once in a century or e0 a not absolutely 
ineligible curate might be met with there 
—a curate who by judicious “pushing” 
might blossom by degrees into a bishop. 
A rector who was a widower and of goud 
family was also a ‘not impossible he."’ 

Mrs, Winterborne was wise to keep 
thease ideas of hors to herself; and this pra- 
dent policy on her part caused her daugh 
ter to go on her way rejoicing, and to style 
herself laughingly the old maid of the 
family. 

Bolic speedily became a creat favorite in 
the country parish. The gifts bestowed 
by Nature upon Belle in com pensation for 
her non-Girecian profile and freckie skin 
were now allowed fail piay. 

Hitherto she had been hedged about 
with «» grievous list of society rules, and 
overshadowed by the aristocratic clegance 
of ber sisters, who spoke of her as “poor 
dear Belle,” and deplored the heaiths size 
of ber waist, 

Belle was thoroughly c ntent now that 
her wother let ber alone and did not ecail 
upon ber for iinpossibie Virlues of deport 
ment and so forth. 

Mra. Winterborne was very much taken 
up with berown affairs about this time 
She would never have reconciled herself 
so enelily to # country lite had it not 
for the attentions of Sir Grervase tlough 
ton, widely known in the district as the 
Colonel, 

He was middle-aged, wealthy, a widower 
of several years’ standing, and pomsensect, 
in midition toa large town house a fine 
eountry-seatin the parish adjoining that 
in which Mra Winterborne resided, They 
bad become acquainted in the course of 
Bellie’s foal season, the Colonel having re, 
entiv arrived from lodia, 

The Colonel was @ very frequent tisitor, 
Mrs. Win 
‘The house 


yuite un aml dela msison, as 


terborne was wont lo retnark, 
Was alway* gay with flowers fram hia con 
servatories, and many other 
Stantial tokens of bis regard 


more sub 
found their 
way to Ellersiie 

He was chivairously attentive to the 


widow and fatherly towards Kelle, w 


liked olin for the slinpie@ straightlorwarad 
ne«< f bis ways and the Unis lakabie 
kindness of his hea 

Mre W terborne began ta devete «eo 
great den t ré@ and attlentie t his t 
¢ and als he ere nof « large 
and ex stely furnished “astie 
Spa 

i if her o« m6 of titife had teen t 

~with Be leand her bustand—the other 
ww < were not blossedt with Very sweet 
tere but Ww itreally liovked asil 

aie were aboutto arrang®s® matters ine 


different and even more satisfactory man 


B e eould not ive with her iother 
a! ! I ther’s busband, tnetead f her 
efi wv vith her ana her husband, 
i ‘ ‘ would not Objet; Ubat was 
ttain from the fatheriy interest he a 
reacy Kk iD ner 
Mere, Winterborne fell #0 inuch at jae 
with «a men that «he subecriberdd to Lhe 
haritie¢ ve anne thri ene 
A ‘ I ” » ‘ Way a 
tea a 4 x 1 thing a- 


been | 


5 


Tt was jest ike a man—fooli#h creatures 
that they were!to go jogging along 
easily day afer day, taking things as they 
were, aad aeamindfal of his best Interesta. 

Mra Winterborne however was too wise 
& Woman to riek her chances by showing 
ber hand too openly. 

Her role was to treat the Colonel a# an 
old friend of the familly, whose weloome 
was essured. and who was permitted to 
drop ip at all homre of the day and to take 
the lactios “Just as they were,” 

Sea, for ber part, was careful to be always 
Treaty to be taken just as she was; and, as 
for Belle, it did not matter about her. 

Tee Ootenel availed bimee!f pretty fully 
of this permission: hedropped in casually 
in the morning, in the afternoon, some- 
times in the evening. And the result of it 
all wae that he proposed to Helle. 

Whee the Oolonel asked Mra. Winter- 
Dorhe’® permission to pay hie addresses to 
her daughter, Mre. Winterborne, who was 
Cipectirg a very different aort of declara- 
tion, had enough to do to conceal her emo- 
Lioma. 

As well as being bitterly disappointed, 
she wae ale astonished beyond measure, 
Mowe, Beatricg and Joan, with all their 
gor? looks hed prize in 
the matrimeomial lottery as had apparently 
plain fecad Rellie, the ugly one of the 
tamily. 

It wae sech asurprise to her that the 
ueMher liscemed balfas if in a dream to 
the Colemel’s explanation of how he haa, 
when a very young man, married a fash- 
topatie beauty, who made his life a misery 
to bim, and bow, after her death, he re- 
moivet Ubat, ifthe evertook another wife, 


drawn no euch 


| aoe Should have nothing todo with his 


CDOR 

Belles «wee disposition, merry ways, 
anf hoeest Aimdiv heart bad won his alf- 
fection: amd, if ahe could overlook the fact 
that he was twenty years older than she 
wes, be Weulid endeavor to make her aa 
ceeerved to be, Such was 
the gist of Lhe Oolonel'’s formal proposal, 

When he bad departed, Mra. Winter- 
borne beftock bhereeif to ber bedroom with 
a bat locked the door, and re- 
fuse? to see any ona 


Happy ae she 


bew tach a, 


the nextday she cameadown in a pre- 
vious season's dress and with her hair 


| dome m the old way. 


She behaved wery pluckily however. 
Nbe told Ube astonished Belle that she was 
a lucky girl, for the Colonel loved ber and 
ber, and, if she refused 
auld be a goose, for he had a 
Roe charecter and ai fine estate, and ius 
WOtLAM fu 
husbant. 

Them she at vised Belle to go and pat on 


Wantes! tO marry 
hits, she w 


ber senees could want a betier 


a tmere eee og dreae; bul, seeing tbe 


Colenmvei #1s ing j to the door, locking 
very man .y and determined, she bade her 
slay @ here «he Was 


Them she kissed the girl heroically and 


ef the lee together, whlle she wert 
away ' ’ lish the [raginents of the 
‘as ate Syp-ai It wan titter work, tut 


lec eeweal?r \ 


W batewer the Clone! said to Beile and 


Helle sant te ihe ¢ ol, the resuil was 
that they were aiarris and the Colonel, 
“I » Oe teas on the subjeet of 
‘ hers iuvite Mra. Win 
ler larnae ora de with ther 
r “~~ a t he aqdoacl 
* ‘ ? ‘ sion 
=e « ‘ . ioeriy a) i} y 
~ * 38 ; at t yer 
—_—-— ——_ 
4 ’ Position A correspond 
« er te got acquainted with «a 
‘ <* .* * wit hor ley 
linia ‘ aine ? ine, 
arroeeit ine ®hlow,and my father 
fe MY alle tLiniove with the ate; 
aug ite f my wile and tmearrie) he: 
vt aite tearme mother i aw and 
a.* he davsg “r-in-.a®¥ my own father, 
Ly wite« b rismysOGp quother, 
* a . faltiier my iu er-it 
a 
! +. “ sthe «ste H aug 
. ~ .* ‘ ria’ a y 
y ete au* othe sr if 
¥ *. a ‘ i ‘he i ‘ 
a .® ~ my - “* 4.6) 
.ue . A wraodu 
a al ‘ 








EVENING MISTERY 


BY. 8.8 





A lonely landscape: far tin distant «kie« 
A stormy sunset palnte tte enllen hues; 

And low the shadow haunted valley lies 
Kathed In the eweat of dews 


t-nunt trees with «trange weird outlines blur 
the esky: 
So sign of life te visihie anywhere 
Save a disbanded flock of sheep who ite 
In fitful slumber there 


A eblll white yageor rises from the ground, 
And steals like some grim heet of sheeted 
dead 
Along the aweetreck vale. there tx no sound 
To break the stlence dread 


Hehind low clouds, In dim ethereal space 


The scared young moen withdraws tn pale 
alfrigght 
Wat te the mystery she Gare net face 
That bhold« to «pe Ghee retgetit? 
—___ 





Beaaty or Oath. 


BY 1. r. 





lend. There was ne about 


4 Fk White Cape” were an evil in the 
it. Like many anotherevil system, 


question 


the movement Lad a perfect|y righteous 
and legitimate origin—as did the lynch 
law and vigilance committees of infant 
ehvilization eiviligatien in its nursery 


days, yet still civilization 
in the perticular State «f 

jean Kepublic 

“Wiite Cap 


the free Amer- 
which groaned beneath the 
yoke il was shrewdly sus 


pected — nay, Was almesl an open secret— 
who wasthe leaderof the “White Cap’ 
band. 

Derrick Clinton was his name, and he 


wae universally respected and not a little 
feared even by his somewhat lawless 
neighbors He was « leading citizen, sober, 
industrious, and—bis crowning virtue— 
very rich. 

He was of Southern origin, but he had 
the writumess, the harshness, and the stern 
Virtues of the Puritan, blended with the 
high-banded pride of the South, He was 
a tall, dark, handsome man, with a fine 
head, broad shoulders, and, at times, a 
most forbidding 6x pression. 

He had come to the State a penniless lad, 
with nothing but his old Southern blood, 
a useless education, and an excellent con- 
stitution; by dint of honesty, sobriety, and 
sheer indotaitabie “push,” rather than by 
‘simartneéss,’’ be had prowpered and bad 
Become powerful. He was incorruptibly 
honest and truthfui—bis word was bis 
bond, 

Five years before the “White Caps’’ be- 
gan to deeolate the land Derrick Clinton 
fellin love with @ pretty little, shy, soft 
voiced, dove eyed girl, whom he not only 
passionately loved, but in whom he en- 
tirely belleved; and he wae truly loyal to 
ber. 

One noight she kissed 
that she had never loved nor could ever 
love as she loved him. Neon after thie she 
eloped with Derrick’s only Intimate frend 
and partmer, Dick Kent She died a year 
later from consumption. Rent, who was 
an Eugiishman, returnet to Europe and 
married again. 

From that bour, when be knew both his 
sweetheart and bie friend to be false, Der 
rick all belief in 
bonor. Hitherto he 
uncom promising, 


him, protesting 


lot human virtue and 
had been stern and 
now he was merciless 
Woe betide the sinner--eepecially the 
feminine sinver—whose sentence was left 
to be carried out by Derrick Clinton ! 


Wearing white head-gear, from which 





depended strips of calico plerced only by | 


eye- holes, silent, shrouded, armed, carry- 
ing rope and hickory rod, the “White 
Caps’ scoured the couatry by night, 
méting Out ‘justice’ to evil doera.”’ 

When they hangs Pete Casson, 
had murdered a girl who refused to marry 
him, and who bad boasted that he conid 
buy an acquittal, there was genera! ap- 
probation. 

When they warned Sim Merton that he 
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Troe— Kate was not a good woman, not powder after the jcm, | guess!” 


one to be respected; butshe was se women. 
American chivalry revolted against such 
drastic measures. 

The brotal deed had not been the work 
of Clinton—it bad been a matter of private 
batred—but it was iaid at bis door, and 
some of bis band compelled the wretched 
Kate to leave the town when she struggied 
back to something faintiy resembling 
life, 

Clinton bated most men and ail women, 
but he chiefly loathed Cherry Cornwallis 
There was nothing to be said against 
Cherry, who was the daughter of tbe pro- 
prietor of the Wintergreen Saloon. Sbe 
was s beautiful girl, very bright, very 
merry, rather vain; ebhe dressed smartly, 
and was saucy-tongued. Frivoiity, vanity, 
and # quick, though by no means, im ple- 
cabie tom per were the worst faults urged 
against her. She was the beile of the 
whole state, and had suitors innumer- 
abie, 

Cherry was very “high-toned.” Sve 
bad been educated at a boarding-scbooi ia 
a distant city; she spoke French, she sang 
very sweetly, and played the piano with 
an excruciating! y-inartistic bat brilliantly 
rapid and noisy “execution.” She was 
tall, shapely, stoutly built, and exquisite- 
ly tair, She had lovely reddish-golden 
hair, pretty features, great innocent chine- 
blue eyes,a laughter-loving, red-lipped 
mouth, and dimples, 

Kut her chief beauty was her com- 
plexion; her skin was exquisite—soft, 
white, with the beautiful downy bicom of 
a peach; her cheeks were of a deiicate 
sheil-pink, deepening into carnation 
under the influence of emotion or eéxer- 
cise, She was exceedingly proud of ber 
beauly, especially of her coloring. 

Cherry, being a privileged belle, had the 
courage of her opinions. She was be 
yond and above any lawless collection of 
“White Cap».”” They were ail a disgrace- 
ful setof rutlians, she said. 

If there wasany man present who be- 
longed to the band, she made him the 
present of her opinion; be could, if be 


liked, bring his gang of desperadoes down 4 


on ber and serve ber iike that poor un- 
happy woman Wilson. Only & eavage 
would belong to such a set! 

Cherry was dressed in a lovely frock of 
pale-green silk;she had « big cluster of 
heavily-scented stephanotis in her golden 
hair, and another at her fair bosom; she 
held in her hands the beautiful white o 
trich-feather fan ihat Jack Embsriy sent 
her from Paris just before she refueed him 
for the fifth time, and as she spoke she 
unfuried it with an audacious little click. 
It was at Judge lLsster’s silver-weiding 
party that she gave her opinion of the law- 
leas ‘White Caps.” 

“Well, Cherry,”” said Mra Laster, “I 
guess you're right. This thing’s gone far 
enough. They were right, | think, about 
Pete and Sim Merton. You see, Cherry, 
you've been to school beck East, where 
things are more ‘tony,’ and where they've 
fixed them better than we've had time to: 
but the ‘White Caps’ do pull "em up sbort, 
and they clear out the loafers and the 
“toughe,’ who see sharp enough that 
‘White Cap’ neighbors ain’s healthy for 
them. Hat, I say, though | wouldn’t have 
Clin—I mean I wouldn't have any of the 


‘W bite Cap’ boys take offence—that 1 do | 


think that affair 
square thing. Nhe was alone in the house 
save foranother woman—aeand what's two 
women against a gang of ——" 


| 





of Kate Wiison’s the | 


She stopped, for Clinton had entered the | 


roem., 

“Against a band of cowardly masked 
highbinders ? You're right, ma'am,” 
finished Miss Cherry, with peculiar dis 
tinctnesa, 

Derrick Clinton’s sulien handsome eyes 


| were turned upon the fairspeaker. There. 


who. 


was an awk ward pause. 
“Mr, Clinton,” said Cherry, “don’t you 


| agree with me?” 


would be fogge!t if he continued to beat | 


his wife, and when he, after three months 
of exemplary behavior, forgot the warn- 
ing, and the threat was carried into execu- 
tion the very next night, and the man left 
jor dead, the State said that 
Clinton and bis masked band were the re- 
preseniatives of law and order, and meta- 
phorically patted them upon the back ; 
but, when a masked company of ‘White 


Cape" went to a bouse tn which certain 
unhaiiowed orgies were said to be held. 
dragged shrieking Kate Wiison from her 
teed mrhcl mete t : ihe saine punish 
ent as bed bee: elon et nopon Merton 
wife beate eo ° began to look 
grave 


“I baven’t the privilege of knowing 
what you were saying, Miss Cornwallis” — 
with a sneer. 

‘“] was saying that the doings of tnese 
‘White Caps’ are a disgrace to the State!”’ 

“The White Caps, being upholders of 
right against personal inclination, are of 


| course opposed to the fair sex, and what is 


Derrick | 


opposed to Miss Cherry Cornwallis must 
be wrong.”’ 

“In your opinion.” 

“In one you would consider to be far 
more valuabie.”’ 


‘*Meaning ?’’—‘' Your own.” 


No one cared to oppose Clinton, but this 
open rucgeneess tt the Spot ed beauty pro 
voked angry giances Cherry laughed 
and Clinton socowied 

*Thanke !"’ said the gir! “Mr. Clinton, 


you’re as good as a tonic. You're the 


/ere of eloquence 














She | 
glanced coquettishly at the proprietor of ' 
the dry goods’ store, who bed been , 
bestowing sundry sugary speeches upon | 
her earlier in the evening. “Now do. 
tell!’ pursued Cherry. ‘‘Let’s beve your | 
opinion of women, Mr. Clinton! In. 


clination—that means woman—versus—_ 
Judge ?—what's right— | 
Let’s have the case against 
put it well. | 


aren't 1 legal, 
that’s man! 
women—I’m sure you'll 
Silence, please for Mr. Clinton !”’ 

She had forgotten the story of Derrick 
Cliinton’s faise love—the occurrence had 
taken place when she was a gir! at schoo! 
—consequently to the man, though bitter- 
ly smarting from hie betrayed trust, her 
speech appeared to be mere insolent vai. 
garity. 

“Take care, Cherry!’ whispered Mra 
Lester. 

“If l give my opinion,” said Clinton, ‘it 
isin answerto your challenge, mind. I 
must be forgiven, ladies, if 1 am rude. 
Miss Cornwallis, | will not claim the dear- 
est privilege of woman. Since I must be 
true to my convictions. I cannot cl-im her 
second privilege; and, despite the pres 
ence of my hostess and many other ladies 
I must not exercise her third if I accept 
your chalienge.”’ 

“Accept it—do! We won’t get mad! Her 
frst, second, and third privileges—what 
are they?’ Cherry asked. 





“Besides the privilege she assumes of 


doing what is personally agreeable to her | 
—right or wrong, cruel or kind, seifish | 
or unselfish—she has three privileges | 
| hastily. 


which prevent her from ever meeting men 
on equal terms; these are claimed by her, 
and most men grant them to her.’’ 

“And they are ?”’ 

“Lying, disloyalty, and cowardice. Gen- 
erally she avails herself of them !’’ 

It wasa pretty strong indictment. Cherry 
shut ber fan and grasped it tightly. 

“Assertion is not proof,” she said. 

“No—it is feminine argument. Bat I 
appeal to the experience of men to say 
whether I am not right; and I will ask 
you to try to be truthful with yourself. 
Am I not right?” 

“No,” the girl said hesitatingly—‘no, 
Mr. Clinton, you are not right. I did not 
want to bring myself intothe matter, be- 
cause you'll say women always think of 
themee! ves; but, after ail, | know myseif, 
and I know you are not right!” 

Clinton leaned forward and scanned her 
face. 

“Talk of ‘White Cap’ cruelty,” he said— 
“it's mild—it’s nothing compared with the 
wanton cruelty of a woman bent upon 
berown way! You women have no con- 
sciences; you follow only inclination. 
You how! at the ‘White Caps’ more than 
the men do. You will say ‘feminine sensi- 
tiveness’—I say ‘bumbug!’ To a woman, 
bodily suffering is the acme of horror. 
Death, the ‘White Caps’ rope, or their 
hickory rods—that is the worst. Stop, 
though; there’s one thing worse—an in- 
jary to ber vanity!’ 

“Ob, abuse proves nothing!’ Cherry 
cried, biting her lip. 

‘Oandidly, Miss Cornwallis,” Clinton 
inquired, ‘‘which would you choose— 
death or disfigurement ?’”’ 





“Death. Stop! You laugh—that’s vanity! 
Yes—1 guess it is. But, see here, Mr. 


what's untrue. 1 didn’t then, though the 
argument was against me; and, more than 
that, I'd face anything—death, disfigure 
ment—what you will rather than go back | 
on my word. I’d bold to what I said, | 
whatever itcost me I’m oo better than 
most women—not 80 good as some; but, 
by what I’d do myself, | know what lots 
of others would do.”’ 
“Assertion—is—not——” Clinton quoted, 
and laughed outright. 


‘“‘Woman’s pow- 
aré notoriousiy un- 
rivaied.”’ 

“You're very mean! You talk of wom- 
en’s selfishness; you must have seen some 
self-sacrificing women.”’ 


*“Spaniels—here and there one. Cring- 
ing, not from principle or conviction, but 
from hysteria. Suffering, bolstering up 
some man in his evil-doing—loving bim 
the better the greater the scoundrel he 
was, like Sim Merton’s wife. Such a 
woman might be worked up not to go | 
back on ber word whatever it cost her— 
not from love of right; not from hatred of 


dishonor, but from bysterical mania and 
infatuation.” 


Clinton, despite his sternness and 
Usually plain speech, was by iInéans 
re man of good 
education, his tastes were cultivated, and 
though be had from 
life in an uncultured 


un- 
no 
ugh In manner; he was a 


necessity spent his 
community and in 
the pursuit of business, his reading waa, | 


atany rate, more extensive than that of his 
neigh bora, 

Being by birth a gentieman, and ha 
the intense pride of race of the South, his 
suspended leadershipof the *‘ W bite Cape” 
waa the more inexplicable, unless it sprang 
from love of supremacy and contempt for 
the society around him. 

“1’m sure,” said Cherry, “that womes 
are every bit as loyal as men.” 

“That's not saying much for them.” 

“Do you judge others by yourself?’ 

“1, Mies Cor wallis, am not prepared to 
parade the heroism of which I am cape 





| ble.’”’ 


Cherry's eyes filled with tears, 

“| was only standing up for my sex,” 
she said, ‘and you know it. 1 believe 
there are women who would be loyal for 
loyaity's sake, nat because of any love for 
the pereon to whom they were loyal. I’m 
sure of it.”’ 

Sne stopped. Tne tears fell—they were 
the tears of anger. “linton sneered, 

‘-Miss Cornweallis,’’ be said, ‘‘you use 
only the feminine argument by whicha 
man must be convinced uni:ss be is a 
brute—tears.”’ 

“Did Kate Wilson cry the other night?” 
Cherry asked defiantly. 

It was a public accusation, 
stared at her coldly. 

“| really cannot tell yon, Miss Corn. 
wallis ; 1 was not present.” 

“J thought you gave us to understand 
that women had a monopoly of untruth- 
fuinesa.”’ 

“My, 


Clinton 


my, my!’ cried Mrs. Lester 
‘Stop right there, youtwo! 1 
won't bave it! Cherry, you're a real 
naughty girl !"’ 

“Whatever made you go at Derrick 
Clinton in that way, child?” asked Mra 
Corn wallia, when they reached home, 

«“] hate the mao!’’ said Cherry. ‘He is 
a brute! i don’t think Mrs. Lester ought 
to ask the head of a gang of ‘toughs’ to her 

” 

“Toughs!’ Why, he’s the richest man 
in town, and dead against them, cbiid! 
He bad a ciean sweep made of ’em two 
years ago, before the ‘White Caps’ 
started ; he was one of the Vigilantes then. 

“What do you call a man who sneaks 
round the country at night with a mask 
on and ftiogs a woman? | call hims 
‘tough’ and a ruffian, even if he were as 
rich as Cicesus! i1’d like to see him 
bunted out of the state! 

“Well, I'd as lief you'd let him alone, 
Cherry; it’s bad to quarrel with neighbors, 
and your papa is always baving business 
deals with bim. If you reckon he’sall 
you say, were’t you « bit looney to tell 
him be wasa liar? He might biing bis 
gang down on us.”’ 

“I’m not going to be bullied into hold- 
ing my tongue!” Cherry said, with a toss 
of the nead. ‘Rich or poor, he’d be 
lynched if he laida band on mé; and 
there’s not one of all the boys in the State 
bat would help!” 

“That’s so; but it wouldn’t make it 
pleasanter for you, Cherry.”’ 

“No; but he’il be carefal. 
truth from me,.”’ 

“I think you needn't have asked him 
his opinion of women. You remember 
about Mamie, who married Dick Kent?” 

“No,” she said siowly. “I didn’t re 


He got the 


"3 | member; I believe I weulan’t bave said 
Clinton; I may be vain, but I don’t say | 


what ididif I had. Butit served bim 
right, and I dare say he’d have been cruel 
to ber!” 

There were three “White Cap’ outrages 
during the following month, for none of 


/which Ciinton was responsibie. He wat 


obliged toown in his own beart that the 
matter was serious, and that he was not to 
blame. 

It was 80 easy for the very lawless class, 
who had cause to dread the “Waite Caps,’ 
to mask themselves and wreak s0y 
hideous vengeance in the namé of out- 
raged respectability upon biamele-« cill- 
zena. Clinton however was obstinate, and 
he remained the head of the original 
band. 

Cherry Cornwaliis was a fearless rider, 
and ranged the country for miles sione. 
One day it happened that, leaving te 


“track, she lost herself in the pine woods 
|} and wandered 


therein for quite te 
hours. 

It began to grow dark, and, though 
Cherry was not nervous, she became ® 
little alarmed. At last she bebeld with 
joy the twinkling of a light, and #00? 
afterwards discovered a rough sbaoty 
smong the trees. She approached, - 
mounted, tethered her horse, and knocke 

A coarse slovenly woman answered 
door. Cherry matiors. 


the 
Toe 
ex plained 
“aD 


woman seemed startied; but, afer ™ . 
ning the girl keenly, she said bospitably 
“Walk right in; y’ ain’t so fur! 


rump 
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the trail. Won't ye rest tili the moon | on foot?” Silence. 
risen, an’ ye kin see yer way? Ye’ll be 


thar in an hour.”’ 

«“] guess I will,” answered Cherry, en- 
tering. 

Cherry sat down sociably, and the wo- 
man gave ber a plate of “mush.” 

The moon began to silver the tree tops; 
Cherry rose. At that moment the door 
was dashed open, and a man, wild-eyed 
and white with terror, rushed in and sank 
panting upon @ chair. 

“Massy!"’ cried the woman. 
wrong, Jim?” 

“The ‘White Caps’—Clinton’s gang!" 
he gasped. 

“Out afler ye? What'll we do?” 

“Nathin’.” 

“Whar did ye ree ’em ?’’ 

“Dawn terthe Narrera. They hunted 
me like Injuns, and they’d hev bad me ef 
| hadn't known the woods.”’ 

“They'll find ye yer!’’ 

“| reckon so, I kyarn’t help it. 
got nary a’bit o’ run left in me, 
they want ye too.” 

“Likely! Lor’ hev mercy on us!’ 

“What’s your name?’ Cherry asked, 
grasping the woman’s arm. 

“Ellen Brand.”’ 

Cherry knew then why they were 
wanted. Brand was one of the notorious 
biack sheep who had been expelled by the 
Vigilants two years before, and of late re- 
port had said that he was hanging about 
the neighborhood. 

W hen the Vigilants had ordered his de 
parture they had warned him of his fate 
«hould be return. His wife had been ex 
pelled with him, though there was noth- 
ing against her. 

Cherry owed Brand a grudge, for he was 
suspected to be the chief who, three weeks 
previously, had stolen her favorite mare; 
but anger died within herasshe saw his 
terrified face and the helpless anguish of 
the ugly slatternly woman. 

“Haven't you a horse?’ she cried. 

“We ain’t got nary hoss; we sold— 
ours,”” 

“Mine,” thought Cherry. She faltered. 
Aithough the man was a criminal, yet to 
bang therein the moonlit woods, in the 
presence of his frantic wife! The thought 
was horrible. 

‘‘There’s my horse!’’ she cried, 

“Ye’ve got a horse yer? Ye’ll let bim 
hev it? Heaven bless ye!” The woman 
sank upon her knees at Cherry’s feet and 
kissed her dress, 

‘set up—quick ! 
lose!’ Cherry cried. 

Half dazed, the man staggered to his 
feet 

‘Stay there!’ said Cherry tothe woman. 

She seized the man’s arm and dragged 
him after her; they untethered the horse 
and he sprang into the saddle. 

“Ye’ve saved a life this night,”’ be said. 
“Look yer—tell her I’m goin’ to tek the 


“What's 


I ain't 
Likely 


There’s no time to 
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no wish to be hard on you, but we ‘White 


| Cape’ do justice without regard to sex. 





track ter Big Tank Falls; she kin come | 


thar.”’ 

He dashed off, leaving his wife and the 
girl who saved him to “White Cap’ 
mercy. 

Cherry went back to the house. The 
woman clung to her, sobbing hysterically. 


“Do ye know whar he’s gone?’ the | 


woman asked. ‘ Yes—he’s os 

“Stop right thar! Swar’—swar’ 
not split on him! 
tell ?”” 

“Of course I won't!’ 

“Thar ain’t no ‘of course’! Swar' ye'll 
not betray him ?’’ 

“I promise | won't.’’ 

“Swar’—hope ye'll die ef ye do!’ per- 
sisted the woman. 

Cherry faltered, then she said tirmiy— 

“I swear before Heaven I'll not betray 
him! He's gone to——”’ 

The gieam of a lantern flashed through 
the wiudow; the woman sbrieked and 
dropped helplessly upon the floor. Cherry 
stepped into the shadow. 

Tbe door was fungopen and four or five 





ye i} 


men could be seen by the light of the 
antern. They presented an uncanny ap 
pearance, 


Oue carried a lantern, another a coil of 
rope; all bore the iong supple rods Which 
cave them one of their nicknames, 
“Knights of the Hickory Wand; all were 
arined; all wore long dark cloaks and 
white caps, from which depended 
*alico masks. 

One—the tallest—-entered and spoke ina 


white 


ieigned voice. 


Vewant Jim Brand! he said ‘His 
ea a . . ts. i ¢ . ‘ W , ‘ f ‘ - 
4 
| 4 
nis 
« ies ; eT 
1-8 ) es qu some time 
That’s a lis: but we'll let it pase. He's 


If they catch us, ye'll | 


Answer. On foot ?’’ 

““No—a hoas back.”’ 

“Been horse-stealing—has he? 
way?’ 

“I don’t know—I don’t know.”’ 

“That's false!" 

He seized her arm and raised his wand, 
though he did not strike. The woman 
sbricked and grovelled. Cherry then 
walked leisurely into the red glow of light 
and spoke in a calm tone. 

‘She speaks the truth, Mr. Derrick 
Clinton,” she said slowly. “She does not 
know where he has gone. 
man is a bhorse-thief—I'm pretty sure he is 
—but I loaned bim my horse thistime, I 
helped him off, 
which way he's gone. 
to tell her when you and your gang of 
women-beaters stopped ine.’’ 

“Miss Cherry Cornwallis!’ the leader 
exciaimed in surprise. “Then to you we 
must turn for information.” 

“You must, Mr. Clinton.” 

“White Caps are nameless,’ 
aocice behind the mask. 

Cherry laughed, and then said boldly 

“To help Jim Brand away | .o not 
want to be screened behioad haifa yard 
of masiin. Do not you, the represents- 
tive of rigbt versus inclination, the cham- 
pion of law and order, hide your light 
under a bushel? Don’t be ashamed of the 
hickory wand, Mr. Clinton! La#i’s meet, 
as far as may be, on equal terme!” 

She glided forward swiftly, and, with a 
quick snatch, pulled the calico mask from 
his face. 


said the 


“Ellen Brand, we've | 


Which | 


I think the | 


7 


“Nee here,"’ Clinton said, almost savage- dispersed after a few minutes’ consulta 


ly—“do you understand that I'm not play | tion. 


ing with words—that what Il aay I mean— 
that what 1 mean todo Iwill do? Do you 
understand ?” 

**Perfectiy.’’ 

“And you will not break your oath ?’’ 

“I will not, Mr. Clinton, so heip me 
Heaven !"’ 

“Then,” said Clinton, ‘‘man, woman, or 
child—you come under the last head, I 
guess—you're the bravest I've met yet!’’ 
He atudied the beautiful face in the moon. 
light. ‘*‘Kate Wilson did not suffer at the 
hands of my gang,”’ he said; “I don't 
know who did that. Kat now listen. 
You told me that, placed between death 


) and disfigurement, you'd choose death. 


and she doesn't know | 
[I was just going | 


Was that truer’ 
*“*Yos,’’ 
“Do you ever read the Chronicie ?—“Not 


| often.”’ 


“Have the courage of your opinions!’ | 


she said. 
Mr. Clinton, bat 
mine!’ 
“ Tne mask fel! to the shanty floor, 
“You play poker 
Clinton—tor it wae he 
“Then you know what is meant by ‘biutt- 
ing a band? It i+ a style of play that 
commends itaesif to women. But, 
friend, | must warn you that ‘biuff’ is a 
dangerous gauie to play with the ‘White 


i've the courage of 


sald, With a sneer. 


Caps.’ You know which way this man 
bas gone?" 

“I da, 

“Pfnen 1 must ask—no, command—you 


to tell me,”’ 
“And I must décline 
“Takecare!’ I give you my word that 
you minay—wilt be 


the consequences to 
very s6rious.”’ 
“The consequences are 
rick Clinton, not mins.” 
There was a littie pause, 
‘““Mias Cherry Cornwallis, may | 
few minutes’ talk with you—apart?” 
“Yea”’ And she stepped out 
moontigot 
“T must 


yours, Mr. Der- 


haven 
Into the 


M iss 


There are balfa dozen ways 


have this information, 
Cornwallis, 
the man might go, and we are only five in 
number to-night.”’ 

“[ cannot give it.”’ 

‘(Cherry Cornwallis, listen to ine! Those 
men will obey ine I hate you—lI hate all 
women, as you know, but you inost! Here 
town belle, with 


bowing down 


you are not the spoiled 
your admirers 


and your overbearing Coyuetlish insoience 


before you 


understand that. 


‘You 


lutely in the power of 


areca 1361) iOS Young irl, &bao 


halfa dezen men, 
led by one who hates you, and whom you 


public vy eailr daliar not six weeks aye j 


teli you these men will obey in6, and yor 
Stop a minute, 


» grasp that ihoroughiy! 


are utterly in my power. 
please, and try t 
Hier face was while, but she answered 
quisuy 
“] bave crasped it, thank you; but I can- 
not teil you.” 
“One moment. Do you remember kate 
Wilson ?” 
“VY en,”’ 
“J could 
upon you.” 
“I know it 


inflict the ike punishment 


Listen now to me, Mr, Ciin 


ton! lam perhaps « liar, yet I confess 
thatl am borribly afraid of you. To be 
afraid is to be a coward, is it nowt? Well, 


then, I am a coward: yet, for ail that, | re- 
fuse decidedly and distinctiy to tell you 
. 


where that aisn ha# gone 


Clinton impatiently ewitched the wand 


held 

wi 4 a the ar ’ ( Pl bias r { 
ang? , “s/n e@e@r Of” acy ! 

lhe 4 save A € Ss ai a 

- 4 

y 
sits se at x 
world un perjure At aii 6venis 


“Lam acowardly disloyal liar, | 


| disfigurement; 


eh, Miss Cornwallis?’ 


as a | 


“Did you see an account of a piece of 
work perpetrated by some members of the 
gentler sex 7’ 

“No.’”’ 

‘These young ladies were jealous of one 
of the local belies, She was very beauti- 
ful, like yourself——”" 

‘Please apare me your compliments !'’ 

“| beg your pardon, I simply stated a 
fact. They invited her to a pienic, seized, 
caged, and pound her, aftier which they 
tattooed her face like a Ked Indian's. ‘Tat- 
tooing is notonly unpleasant, but it i in- 
delibie. Do you deduce any from 
thattale?’ Shedid not speak. “Is not 
the obvious moral thia—thatit would be 
wise to break your oath?” 


moral 


“JT should ecarcely call that a moral con- 
clusion.” 

Do not laugh, for I am 
Your chotce is not death or 

you are placed between 
Choose! iil 
give you five minutes to decide,” 


“You laugh 
very serious. 
your beauty and your oath, 

The girl knelt down and tried to pray, 
but shecould not She was nineteen, ex- 
quisitely pretty, and she had never had an 
hour's The destruction of her 
beauty meant to her the wreck of her life, 
aworn. She turned 


ead Des, 


Nevertheless she had 
cold and faint 

“Miss Cornwatiis, you have only two 
minutes,’’ 

‘Oo, if you'd only kill me! Mr. Clinton, 
do be twerciful! Kill me, shoot me—kill 
meany way you like! Have some pity!’ 

Derrick Clinton smiled. 


“She's yielding, he thought; “she'll 
Aloud he said, “I’m sorry. I've 


give in.”’ 
placed your choice before you 
“Ob, don't,’ the girl pieaded, shivering 
‘don't putthis awful, awlul choice be 
fore me! Anything but this!’ 
“Nothing but this. Wou've one minute 


more. HKBreak your oath, child! You’rea 


brave gil; | don’t want to see you suffer. 
I forgive you for cal 


To break 


ing me Riiar; you be. 


lieved it. your oath in the cir- 


cumetances is not much. The man de 
serves death, and you're but a young 
giri.’’ 

‘Would you break your oath? 

“If l were you I shou u 


“Would you? 


“No—lamatoan; you're agir! hardly 


a wornan yet 
Sie hid her tae 


sand sobbed, 


‘(ome maid @ nion ‘your anawer !’ 

“jean ttell youl can’t! Ob, bow can | 
bea! { 

' i beauly or your broxen oat! 

. ¥ y ywive ‘ White Caps 
te 

a | " on Sbe broke intoan 
azony Of learn, and swayed to end fro, 


moaning. 


‘You me@an that det mitey r’ 
6 Yom, Oo, I he ed 


spe I shall die eon 


“Then wait Clinton, “it devolves upon 
me t = 
lie put hie arm around her. She leaned 


; 


heavily against bim. He drew her closely 


to bitn in the shadow of the pines, “To 
offer you thé ioan of my horse,’’ he fin- 
is;ied suaveiy, “since Mr. James HKrand 
has yours, Can you Keep your baiance 
on my eaddie, Miss Cornwaliia, if I waik 
beside y ane ad the horse? 
oMr. ( t have you been joking? 
Not exa I wanted to frighten you 
into giving me that clue, and I was angry 
with you ; and I t éknow what J 
meant to ¢ “ nl bega For the leat 
f «1 on i ot x an i te 
ef r“ r for | wes A #6n 4#6@\@Hs 
~ - | are 1 ‘ ‘ 
“ 4 4 





i petal po 


He held a brief colloquy with Mra 
Brand, then returned to Cnerry, who was 
still sobbing. 

“Don’tery! Will you forgive ma, for I 
am very penitent?’ 

“I have forgiven you. 
were cruel ["’ 

“I know—I am very much ashamed of 
myself; but it waa not so much brutality 
asa great longing to be proved to be in 
the wrong.” 

“Are yon sure you had nothing to do 
with the Kate Wilson affair?" 

“On my honor, I had notr’ 

“Then | ought to apologiza, because | 
said you were a liar.” 

“This is my third ‘White Cap’ raid—1 
had to do with the Cassen and Merton 
affairs Perhaps | was wrong; rough-end- 
ready justice is barbarous and easily 
abused —it has been already hereabouta”’ 

“I think you were wrong.” 

“You shall teach me what is wrong and 
what is right—if you will.”’ 

“Take lessons from a person who acta 
only from inclination—from .a person 
privileged to lie and to be distoyal and 
cowardly 7’ 

‘Come, you're better 
Here's the horse, 


But, oh, you 


you are getting 

saucy! May I put you 

up?’ 
* * . . o - 

Three months later, after the “White 
Cap" which Derrick Clinton 
was inainly instrumental in putting down, 
had ceased, Derrick was taking Cherry for 
a buggy ride; he was assiduous in his at- 
tentions, and Cherry displayed towards 
him a friendliness and withal a freedom 
from coquetry which she showed to no 
other adiltrer. 

“My darling,” he said, “you 
about me now—the bed 
What little good there isl mainly owe to 
you. Do you like me well enough to take 
the life you mended for yourown? If you 
say ‘No,’ I shall just feet | deservelt! 1 
shall say, ‘‘May Heaven biews you! and I 
shall ask to remain your friend, 
like mer’ 

“I’m really sorry, Derrick 
don't.” 


outrages, 


know all 
and the good. 


Do you 


I'm afraid I 


“Ah!’—witha sign “Well, all right 
Cherry! | won't bother you again. I 
sha'’n’t change; and if you ever should 


” 


“Don’t you wartto know why I 
like you?" 
“The ‘White Cap’ business, | suppose; I 
was half crazy then.’ 
“Wrong! Well, I guess it's beeause I 
I love you!” 
a 


Scientific and Useful, 


Mosquito Han Ar oleetric 


don’t 


reat uaites 
bar bas been invented by « bh renochman, 
and i4 waid lo @lectrocule inseels toat come 
in contact with it 

‘There 


Parken Por seers to be prac 


tically no end to the usefuiness « f paper 
Itis now employed slightly mized 
Portiand 


rackesand treake 


with glue, plaster of Paria, or 
cement, asa stopping for « 
in wood; it forms « «trong stoppliog which 
does not abrink in drying. itia most ex- 


eéllient, also, for wash bowin, bere joined 


to the upper siab [he same mixture, 
when piaced ty tineéans of a wrapping of 
Cheese cloth, sullices t nare good aw tremt 


break in an iron { Paper pulp, botled 


for several houra « foe sawdust, mize! 
with gwiue wl fi bas Deer lhestiverlin lin 
Heed oll, uakes aA perfect and homogens 
Ouse paste for ail sorta of filing, that are 


likely to be subjected t& exceptlionsily 
hard usage 
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Farm and (Barden, 


W enin.- Working for next year i4 in 


order by Keeping @ sharp Onxoat for the 
woes, It i tue weed that goes to seal 
Which d064 the damage 

DRINKING A fithy drinking fountais 
Wi.i breed disease « er ther snvt ‘w 
4.96 and as y tw ‘ af “ ‘ a arue 
nuuber of fowls 
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sLeer indolesce or @ want of proper quite possible that he may yet be found CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT», 
direction to their energy, allow them- | in the race in his right position after he 


selves to be carried along by the stream, has been fully aroused by a beneficent | 


nether knowing nor seemingly caring 
where they may be stranded. 
No doutt they deserve our censure, 


_\ but we may aleo spare them 2 little 
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Oe Drifting. 


It i» well to have an ambition in life, 
thevogh it be nothing hivher than that 
of theeaeong a pertect dancer or the pos- 
sconor of acoumplete collection of post- 
age stamps. for ambition is valuable not 
«> mock om scoount of its particular 
aim af it general utility. It is abso- 
lutely neceseary for any man who wishes 
t» live w ful life that he should have an 
armintion 

It need mot be more definite than that 
of the tethall-player, who does not de- 
clare that be will score the firat, second, 
or therd goal, but simply that he will 
home nO peeeble chance that comes his 
way. and will do his best, in combina- 
tiom with the other players, to score a 
victory fr hie sade, even if the privilege 
of the winning kick is denied him. 

It @ weakness of popular sentiment 
that views with indiflerence and pallia 
tiem the careers of men who show a 
laxity im playing the early «tages of the 
game of life. To follow up the football 
eimie @ little further, there are many 
whe lowf ateat on the outskirts of the 
play, a@ pear t the goal as they are al- 
lowed to tee, lietiesely waiting for the 
otf chance of the ball being passed to 
them, #> that they may reap the glory 
and dietisetson of a brilliant kick at the 
expense of the efforts of others. 

To same men the chance presents it- 
sels, and they accept without demur the 
app eure of the onlookers, who perhaps 
have oot oteerwed how little approval 
has been merited by honest play. 
there are men Uao—so uncertain 
world’s sppranement 
up @ repe@tatiom by seizing the easy up- 
portunities which the 
others throws in their way. It is sel- 
dom however that such a reputation is 

og-liwed. (mmerited success is as 


is the 


treacherous a it it Occasionally speedy, 
and the man whe gathers fruit by stand- 
oy om but geaghter’s shoulders must be 


prepared tor m= tall 

Most pathetic of all is it when in early 
fe a man of atlity and promise begins 
t» drift long has reached a 
peeition te which be is entitled. Such 
men must make up in day-dreams, 
which ne stateen or rank can deny them, 
what they leck in reality. 
the man who koowse his value to be 
greater than bie present rewards—or 
shall we say hie capabilities to be be- 
youd hie present altaintments ?—and 
yet who hae «> twisted off the rails that 
he feele himeelf incapable of pushing 
torward * 

Success, if is said, breeds success; and 
certainly the want of itin some men at 
& cTitica! moment breeds failure and 
apathy. There are thousands of men 
of good ability and great possibilities 
who drift threagh life lounging at the 
*treet-coroers, so tw speak, waiting for 


tefore he 


others to wive then pportunities that 
¥ og"t oes o Lhemsei ves 
vw . = { ‘ wi ™¢ 
<- ts re dp” z ney 
ected g¢ “ = World cannot 
jereia u ec wh from 


And | 
who really build | 


hard work of | 


But what of | 


| pity, since we hardly know the chain of 
| circumstances that has damped down 
| their energy and has made them dere- 
licte on a sea on which they once had 
| promise of fair sailing. Nor do we 
| know Low narrowly we too have missed 
| sharing their fate, or what a trifling ob- 


ject may sometimes put sensitive hu- | 


| man machinery out of gear. 
| They do not ask for pity, the drifters. 
They find s dreamy pleasure in the 
| “sweet doing nothing.” They like to 
| le om their backs io the open boat, ris- 
| ing and failing with the waves, without 
troubling to take an oar, and only occa- 
| sionally putting a hand tw them. It is 
| not until they find themselves stranded, 
or far out to sea compassless and out of 
| sight of iand, that they reslize what 
their lack of energy hase cost them, 
| Verbape the drifting man started with 
(as high ambitvons as any one of us, and 
His energy 
alony the course he 
had marked out. till suddenly he met 
with acheck. fF oratime he did battle 
against obetacies, but, just as he had 
reached @ point when he well might 
conquer, be iost heart or outworked his 
| energy. 

**What i« the use of it all?’ be asked, 
and resigned himeelf to tate, trusting 
that chance would throw in his way 
opportunities of reaching by easier 
methods the goal that could be attained 
only by unceasing energy. Gradually 
his ideal faded away, and he was con- 
tent let himself be carried here and 
there, just keeping his head above wa- 
ter, and looking about for some outside 
help that would carry him pleasantly 
and easily to a comfortable destination, 
little matter what. 

Humanity more than the individual 
sufferers through these drifting lives. 
The spiritual side of the man falls so 
deeply asleep that it troubles him no 
longer except in fittul dreams, and the 
animal side becomes content to fail, if 
not happy. Ambitions that have any 
claim to rank io one’s estimation may, 
we know, never be realized, but they 
are & constant *pur and a splendid 
chastener. 

For every abandoned ideal the world 
suflers immeasurabiy, *ince, just like 
derelict« in the ocean, drifling men and 
women become carclese and cynical, 
and are more productive of wreckage in 
others than all the rocks and quick- 
sands which are marked plainly on the 
|chartsa. We hold that a man owes a 
duty to soc.ety, which altoyether robs 
him of the right to dispose of his life 
| as he pleases. 


jwith ae bright prospects. 
|carried him wei 





| and pursuits are a!) indirectly concerns 
| of his neighbors, and bis abandonment 
ot his ideals is an ethical, if nota legal 
| Oflence. 

| There is no more imperative rule of 
life than to have an ambition. Change 
it, if so be you change it for a higher, 
but do not lose it; for, as we said at the 
outset, it is better to be ambitious to 
become a perfect dancer than to have 
/no idea! at ali, because an ambition, 
though it be poor one, is a spur to 
activity, while an objectiess existence 
always Las a downward drift. 

There is consolation tor any one who 
is drifting in the thought that, though, 
as we have said, nothing short of a 
revolution will rescue a man from years 
of apathy, personal revo utions are not 
by any means uncommon. Often all 
that the drifter needs is to be awakened 
from a careless slumber. 


} 


His aime and ambitions | 





A fresh, strong, sudden interest—love, 


grief, a new hope, a change of scene, an 


illness, any deep impression—may suf- 
Hce lo sweep the dreamer out of a stag 
DaADL DeckWalter where he was some- 
what ignom yasliy at rest. No one 
need lose heart while there is any sound- 
ness Of mural fibre left in him. 


It is | the rule abroad. 


crisis. j 


SN eee 
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As we ought to be more frugal of our 
time than our money, the one being in- 
finitely more valuable than the other, so 
ought we to be particularly watchful of 
opportunities. There are times and sea- 
sons proper for every purpose of life; 
and a very material part of prudence it | 
is to judge rightly of them. If you | 
have, fur example, a favor to ask of a | 
phlegmatic, gloomy man, take him if 
you can over his bottle. If you want to 
deal with a covetous man, by no means 
propose your business after he bas been | 
paying away money, but rather after 
he has been receiving. If you koow a 
person for whose interest you have oc- | 
casiou, who is unhappy in his family, | 
put yourself in his way abroad, rather | 
than wait on him at bis own house. A | 
statesman will not be likely to give you 
a favorable audience immediately after | 
meeting with a disappointment in apy 
of his schemes. There are even many 
people who are always sour aud ill- | 
humored from their rising till they have 
dined. As in persons, #0 in things, 
opportupity is of the utmost conse- 
quence. 











Wer must be continually sacrificing 
our own Wills, as opportunity serves, to 
the will of others; bearing without no- 
tice sights and sounds that annoy us; 
setting about this or that task, when we 
had tar rather be doing something very 
different; persevering in it, often when’ 
wa are thoroughly tired of it; keeping 
company for duty’s sake, when it would 
be a great joy to us to be by ourselves; 
besides all the trifling untoward acci- 
dents of life; bodily pain and weakness 
long continued, and perplexing us often 
when it does not amount to illness; 
losing what we value, missing what we 
desire, disappointment in other per- 
sons, wilfulness, unkindness, ingrati- 
tude, folly, in cases where we least ex- 
pect it, 


Tue selfish man may have many 
valuable traits, but he can never have 
real heroism, because he never can for- 
get himeelf; he never can throw himself 
into any cause or any work with an in- 
dividual heart. Life to him is only 
valuable for what it brings to hiw. He 
is happy or unhappy according t» what 
he gets or does not get; while the heroic 
man prizes life for what be can bring to 
it, and is happy or the reverse accord- 
ing to what he does or does not do. 


No one can be too loving, or sympa- 
theiic, or tender, or generous. All 
these gracious impulses are to be re- 
joiced in and cherished. They conasti- 
tute the grace and beauty of character, 
and aie the very well-springs of butaan 
happiness. It is only when they lack 
the guiding hand of reason tw direct 
them into safe channels that their na- 
tural and good results are changed into 
harmful ones. 


IT is to the interest of every man to 
better himself or his condition when he 
can do so honestly. This is what to a 
certain extent we are ail] aiming to ac- 
complish,; but we shall not be abie to 
reach this if, instead of earnest faith- 
ful work, we devote our energies to 
seeking out and obtaining easy posi- 
tions. 


ENJoy the blessings of this day, if 
God sends them, and the evils of it bear 
patiently and sweetly; for this day is 
only ours. We are dead to yesterday, 
and we are not yet born to the morrow. 








A CHARACTER which combines the 
love of enjoyment with the love of duty 
and the ability to perform it is the one 
whose 


unfoldings give the greatest 


promise of perfection 





WitTu rudeness suffered to reign at | 


home, impoliteness must necessarily be 


| embourg, Paris, December 7, 1515, 


8. G.—There is no particular barm in 
gigaling. It is a sign of nervous suscepti 
bility and bashfulness, and will be outgrown 
like other childish weaknesses and habits. 


E L D.—In the seven years of the 
Revolutionary War Great Britain sent to 
America about 112,000 soldiers and 223,600 sea 
men. The forces raised by the United States 
during the same period consisted of about 
255,000 soldiers. 


W. H.—In English politics, a whip is 
member of Parliament who performs the non- 
offictal but important duty of looking after 
the interests of his party, and who secures 
the attendance of as many members as pos 
sible at important divisions on bills and other 
neasures, 


D T. T.—Michel Ney, one of the most 
celebrated marshals of the first French Em- 
pire, was the son of « cooper; his birthplace, 
Suar Louts, a town of Khentsh Prussia; the 
date, January 10, 1769. He was, after s most 
brilliant life, tried and convicted of high trea 





| son, and executedin the garden of the Lax- 


There ts no 
foundation for the story that he escaped to 
America and engaged in school teaching. 


K. C. 8. —Death-watch is a superstitious 
name given to the sound produced by several 
insects, but mostly by a small beetle. The 
tick of the death-watch is made by striking 
their heads or mandibles against the wood in 
which the are concealed. These strong and 
repeated strokes, from seven to eleven, re- 
sembie the regular ticking of ® watch, and 
are supposed to be the means by which the 
sexes calleach other. Other insects make as 
somewhat similar tick. 


lL. 1.—The Albanians are regarded ss 
constituting the best soldiers in the Turkish 
Army. The Turks call them Arnauts. They 
are muscular and active. Their dress is de 
scribed as fantastic and complicated. The 
well to-do wear a close fitting vest buttoned 
to the throat, an open jacket, with open 
sleeves, hundsomely embroidered. A frilled 
skirt falls to the knees from a broad girdle. 
Cloth leggings, ulso embroidered, cover the 
legs, and they wear the fez, a red cap without 
a brim. 

Gipsy.—The perfume of flowers is ob- 
tained by a process termed enfleurage, and ts 
based upon the fact that purified fat, ofl, or 
butter, will absorb the odor of flowers, as eait 
absorbs water from the air, when the freeh 
blossoms are brought into contact with the 
grease. Fat or oil, thus odorated, on being 
put into spirit, gives up its scent to the spirit, 
which then becomes the perfume of the 
shops. For experiment, spread pure fat on 
two plates; then gather flowers, and put them 
between the plates, face to face. 


P, L. B.—Harsb and unjost criticism of 
others’ conduct or performance often re- 
sults from using one’s own ideal of excel- 
lence as atest. A Capable, but captious per- 
son examines a piece of work, or surveys 4 
course of action, and sees, or thinks he sees, 
bow it might have been improved. At once 
be begins to find fault, to deprectate, to 
biame, forgetting that the standard by which 
he judges is his own, and not that of another. 
It remains at least very doubtful if he would 
have come up to it In the same circumstances: 
but to censure another for not bringing his 
practice into harmony with the censor’s 
imaginings is surely unreasonable. 


8. H.—As foovs containing carbon, starch 
and sugar tend to increase one’s weight by 
producing fat, those afflicted with obestiy are 
always cautioned to eat food in which these 
constituents occur in sparing quantities. 
Therefore if a person desires to gain flesh, it 
will be necessary for him to indulge heartily 
fn saccharine and farinaceous foods of all 
kinds; although tn many Cases it is useless to 
de so when nature has determined that he 
shallaways remain iean and spare. A happy 
contented state of mind has also much to do 
with adding an extra covering to the bones, 
as nervous, excitable beings seldom give na 
ture such a chance to round thetr outlines. 


D. C. 8.—''Two young men met a friend, 
a lady, in the street, and were introduced by 
her to her com panitons—several elderly ladies. 
The entire party adjourned to an hotel ad 
there awaited the train which was to take 
the ladies to their destination. In two bourses 
the train arrives. The young men escort the 
ladies to the cars, see them safely seated, 
shake hands with each, and go out, lifting 
their bats as they leave the cars. Was it right 
or wrong to shake hands after two hours’ 8c 
quaintance?’ Under the circumstances it was 
permissible. The ladies were ali taking their 
departure. You shook the hand of your 
friend, and it was not amiss to include ber 
elderly friends in the hand-shaking, thougb 
by no means incumbent upon you. 


Daisy.— Your parents are possessed of ® 
great deal of common-sense and foresight in 
refusing to further your ambition to become 
an actress, as we fail to discover in your 
letter indications of anything but « foolish 
infatuation for « profession for waich you 
are, without doubt, totally unfitted. There 
are hundreds of men and women at the pre® 
ent duy who have one time or another bees 
sinitten with “stage-fever,” but luckily for 
them and « long-suffering public, bave dt» 
covered thetr unfitness and adopted @ more 
conget Go ane 


do likewise, aud in 


fal neans of gaining a living 

s short time you will read 
ily acknowledge the worth of our advice and 
wonder how you could have been 80 fooits 
The “fire of a thousand ambitions” now var! 
ing in your soul can be very easily quenched 
by the application of 4 small quantity of co04 


cComMon sense. 
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tam all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour t# near; 
And the faggot’s crack, and the 
tick, 
Are the only sounds I hear. 
And over my soul tn tts solitude 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide, 
For my heartand my eyes are 
think 
Of the little boy that diea. 


clock «# dull 


full when l 


I went one night to my father's house, 
Went home to the dear ones ail, 
And softly 1 opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall; 
My mother came out to meet her son— 
She kissed me, and then she sigh «od, 
And her head fellon my neck. and she wept 
For the little boy that died. 


I shall miss him when the flowers come 
Iu the garden where he played; 

I shall miss him more by the flreside, 
When the flowers have all decayed. 

: shall see his toys and the empty chair 
And the horse he used to ride, 

Ard they wiii speak with stlent speech 
Of the little boy that died. 


I shail see his little sister, too, 
With her playmates about the door, 
And [ll watch the children tn their «ports 
As I never did before, 
ind if in the group I see a child 
Phat’s dimpled and laughing-eyed, 
1 lt look to see if it may not be 
The little boy that died. 


We all shall go toour Father's house- 
To our Fatber's home tn the skies— 
Where the hopes of our souls shall have no 
blight, 
Our loves no broken ties. 
Weshall roamon the banks of the Kiver of 
Peace 
And bathe tin its blissful tide, 
And one of the Joys of our heaven shall be 
The little boy that died, 
ar — 


Jim’s Wife. 


BY S S. 











YHEN Jim Durrant firet met Lilian 
Patterson he theught her the most 
beautifal creature he had ever be 

held. He was not far wrong, and many 
men thought the same. It was a holy, 
seraphic kind of beauty, a beauty that 
held one entranced, and é6ven slightly 
overawed—it was too overwhelming for 
my taste, and so] told my friend Jim. | 
prefer a more usual type of woman. 
Everything about Lilian was so perfect; 
the red and whice of her compiexion was 
80 exquisitely mingled; her hair so fauit- 
less in color and texture, her eyes #0 lim- 
pid, her features so exactly cut, that | 


never looked at her without thinking of | 


the most perfectly-made Parisian 
marvel of beauty and workmanship that 
night melt at a breath. 

If I hed wmarried Lilian Patterson | 
should never have been able to get over 
the idea tbat she must be kept under 4 
glass case for week days and only taken 
out on Sundays—and after ali a 
wants his wife for every day and not only 
for the best. 

But Jim Durrant bad always been an 
immensé admirer of beauty; to his mind it 
was & woman’s first duty to be preity, and 
if she could manage to soar to the height 
of actual loveliness, why, #0 much the 
better for her and for ali those who had 
the pleasure of looking at her. 

Three wecks after their first meeting 
Jim became engaged to his golden baired 
Circe. He was insanély bappy, for few 
men are capable of being a# madly in love 
as he, 

He was absolute siave to the lovely bit 
of red and white clay that bad enthralled 
Lim. Jim was not rich; as incomes go 
nowadays, his 6ight hundred a year was 
barely encugh to live un comfortably, but 
he never went to seé Lilian empty- 
handed. 

He showered boquets and jewels upon 
her, and she accepted his gifts calmly and 
graciously, in the manner of one who 
knows she is a divinity aud entitled a 
such to all a man can give her, whether it 
takes the shape of money, devotion, or his 
very heart’s biocod. 

Jim was a handsome fellow himself, 
blueeyed and brown-skinned, and the 
happy possessor of extremely winniug 
manners, They bad wou thé heartof one 
other woman at least. Even I, bardened 
d bachelor though | am, could tell the 


Maggie Giover was head over ears 

Ww b him, and there ia tr a 

ad ever met Lilian, Jim, wi war Gl 
, ‘ . - “4 

casy going fellow, woul bave agined 


nee) Maggie, married her, 


fin love with 
and met with quite an amount of 


buman happiness. 


UsSUAI 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. Maggie and Jim had known each otber 


a}! their lives, 
Maggie hardly remembered the time 
when Jim had not been the sun round 
which her little sun revolved,and Jim 
was lazily conscious of her adoration, and 
accepted itall with a peasant feeling of 
superiority and condesceasion. 

He had always been in the habit of teil- 
ing Maggie bis triumphs and bis troubles, 
#0 when Lilian accepted him he went 
straight to Maggie and told ber the Joyful 
news. 

A man in love is always seifish to every 
one outside and the woman 


only another part of 


bimeself. Jim 


agonized eyes which 
spare hec the sight of bis happiness, 


gie listened pationtiy to praises of Lilian’s 
beauty and perfection until she grew sick 
with misery and a new dreadtul feeling of 
envy and hatred. 


haps ber religion was (he strongest passion 
of her pature, and aftera time she grew 
abie to look upon her trouble as a chasten- 
ing that it would be almost sinful to re 
Bint. 

And tben, about three months after that 
6xtremely trying half-hour, when Jim 
| told her of his engagement, Maggie heard 
that it was broken off. 

The beautiful Lilian had sufficient 
| worldly wisdom to jilt her somewhat inell 
| gible fiance, and had accepted in his stead 
|@ wealthy, though unpalatable looking 
suitor. 

Jim stormed and prayed, but in vain. 
His divinity’s exquisilely-curved lips 
could frame a most decided “no,” her 
expressive éyes could be extremely unre 
sponsive, 

“You know |! love you, dearest Jim,’ 
said Lilian. ‘I shall always love you, and 
if I followed the dictates of my own 
heart,” (Lilian’s language was always weil 
choseo ) ‘I would tace any amount of pov- 
erty with a d for you; but I must not 
think only of myself; my dear parents are 
old and poor’ (embroidered bhandker- 
chief); ‘my marriage with Mr. Morley 
will render their declining years secure 
from poverty” (same business); “I must 
sacrifice my own life to theirs ”’ 

“But I don’t s66 why you should saert- 
tice mine,” said Jim with impatience and 
a good deal of logic. “They are not my 
parents; your sentiments are very beautl 
fol and do you credit, but you didn’t talk 
of your duty to your parents when you 
accepted mé three months ago,’’ 








doll—a | 


man 


Lilian tucned # reproachtful giance upon 





| him. 

“You gave meno time to think, Jim. I 
—J—had no time to think of duty, 
and 

“And Mr. Orlando Morley bad not ap 


” 


peared on the scenes, 
rant griuly. 

“You thought land my eight hundred 
“# year were liliie better than nothing, but 
now that that elderly brute with his brew 


remarked Jim Dur 


ery, and bis house in Mayfair avd his 
mansion in Lincolnshire and his eon- 
founded thourands hes turned up, you 
fiud it convenient to think af your dear 
parents 

“Well, [release you, Lilian—marry tne 
old fellow, but when you pride yourseif 
on baving fulfilled your duty to your par 
ents, just give a glance lo the other side of 


the question and think of hev 
carried out your duty to ine, 


you have 


bad 


“If J yo tothe ullerly, or merry 
some girl |} don’t care # pin for, outof 
sheer pique and misery, you will bet» 


blame for it. Don’t forget that.”’ 

Jim stamped away ina fury, and Lillan 
buret into tears, and 
day in 
misery. 

To do her justice she loves Jim a® iuch 


epent the restof the 


her room and a good deal of 


as she wae capable of loving any one, but 
she money more, the tare 
thought of poverty, now that Mr. Moriey 
and bis thousands had burst upon her and 
juxury attainable, Was unlear 


joved and 


mace 
abie. 
W hat, live in penury.and Camden Town 
when Maylair was in ber grasp? ! 
So Jimand Lillan went their separate ways, 


never 


and Lilian’s way led her very soon 
(;o0rge's, Hanover Square, 

Jt was a very grand wedding; ler tra 
War Drocace 4) three var - ong, and 
_ ; rteaqd 7 we a 

ip 

aes, fanke ely 

é 
Z a * ~ 
6 ~ 4 ¢ j 
paper 
Her bridaidress suited Lilian yer 


who seems 


hardly noticed Maggis’s pallor and the | 
implored bim to - 


He only felt that he must pour out his | 
exuberance of joy to some ne, and Mag- | 


} 


| oecasion. 
But Maggie was intensely :eligious; per- | 


‘could not gauge 


fection—sbe had never iooked more serap 
hieally lovely, and the spectators con- 
sidered Mr. Morley a lucky man. 

Jim Durrant was there too; concealed ip 
a dim corner of the gallery, he heard the 
woman who bad jilted him, but whom he 
atored as muchas.much as ever, vow to 
love, bovor and obey Mr. Orlando Morley, 
a stout, elderly, uninteresting man,whom, 
without bis eight thousand a year, Lilian 
would certainly never have looked at, 
eave with all (hercorn and derision of a 
spoilt beauty. 

And yet now she promised to cleave to 


himfor better, for worse, for richer for 
poorer, till death usa do part, 
“Jim's head swam ashe heard Lilian’s 


soft voles pronounce those solemn words 
without a quaver, 

He rushed out of the church, parting the 
astonished crowd to right and left, and ox 
eclting great indignation in tbe breasts of 
the four policemen hired to maintain or- 
der and keep off pick pockets on this grand 


Jim Durract spent hours walking up 
and down the streets almlessiy, miserably; 
be wae bard hit and he suffered, 

A few days later, spurred by an unbear 
able feeling of buiniliation and wrong, be 
took the one irrevocable talee step of 
life. 

Hie asked Maggie Giover to marry him. 
Poor Maggwie.was not ciever, her heart had 
flourished at the expensecf 


his 


grown and 
her head 
She wax one of those soft, loving women 
who can worehip one or two objects with 
an overwhelming devotion: a silly, im- 
puleive litte creature, but a creature that 
through force of love might be capable of 


higher sacrifices than many a loftier- 
minded woman, 
Jim was everything to her, and she 


the peril of 
man who did not love her, 

"! can’t cfler you love, Magyie,’’ said 
Jim, “that’s ail dead and gone, but I will 
do aii I can to make you happy--you—you 
love me, don’t you?’ It was a supertiu 
ous question, Maggic’s heart wasin her 
eyeon. 


Inarrylog @ 





“} don't youto love me yet, 
Jim,’ esid she moekly; “you are far too 
yood forme, 1 know; but if you really 
wiehto merry 16,1f it will make you 
happier twhave a wife to care for you, 
why [——'’ her voice broke, her eoft eyes 
overfiowed. “llove you, Jini!’ she cried 
throwing ber arias around his neck, “and | 
J wovuid die to make you happy.”’ 
So Jin aod Maggie were married. 
Maguie was very palo and unobtrusive 
little pride; white satin did not suit her, 
and Jim looked at her witha bitter sense 


Oxpect 


of contrast 


Ah, Wonly it were Lilian standing be 
the 

As he 
*adlant 


voice, Lo 


mide biitn at he altar, how diflerent 


word and ite future woul. appear, 
Lhat 


her 


thought of ber he aiincst saw 
he heard 
his; then 
with 
clergyuian's voice wes in his 


vision by bia side, 


felt her hand in suddenly he 


we ke from Lis dream “a start—the 
@4r8, BOUnd- 
ing joud and almost threatening, 

“) propounce that they be man and wife 
together inthe name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Hoiy Ghost” 

Jim iooked down at the little fyure by 


hin wide it was Magyie, only Maypie—her 


hand wae in lik, §06 wes bis Wwile—he was 
fatiered for ever 
. * * * * . 
borsefew months Mayvie war hapy 


ane worbip,ed ber h 
, ’ _ it 
triat Ju te with 
hes A kind 

Cnareleone Caress Guile Maltistied! her. 


that Jiu 
uring that fret year of 


isband eo @ntire y 


hit Was @)ougl ior 


tow words, an ¢censior al 


It mut tre wal Wan very co 


fortatie bis tomr- 
ried iife 
ace 


Mayyie Wan ari lent ho 


ete made Jiin’s modest income po #iong 
way, and thelr lithe house in Camden 
Town “as a right anu Cheerlui a BpOol as 
J «u0uld ever wiel lo se 
And Jigs was not unheppy; Lilian Mor- 
ley bad Zone *O compietely Outlot tim iile 
hat he might even bave ontirely forgot 
en Ler if it bad wot been fora certain un- 
Orluuale 69 t 
Pie * no doubt that Jia Dura 
woud |! . one ss Tmany @ 60 and 
Leartl vroket 6 has done before hiu 
tiatia t ay + u have reé goined 
a ae A ¢ “i ie ‘ it ‘ 
. adie: Wei nh a 
o ‘ a w 
4 
- * 
- s . 
vagy eeyee wily - Py, 
poreni4) i er ta 4 te 
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| ** beloved 
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Moaiery.. O17 Auguat 29h, at Mt Mat- 
thew's, HKournemouth, James Orlando 
Morley, the beloved husband of [jllen 
Morley, of 61 Park Street, Mayfair; and 
Glastonbury Hall, L'ncolnoshire.”’ 


Jim waact! bie guard and when he read 
that paragraph he started and turned 
pale 

‘What's the matter, dear?” said Maggie 
innocently; “anything wrong with the 
money tnearket 7’ 

“Nothing's wrong,’ said Jim roughly; 
“Il wish you wouldn't watch me likea dog 
waiting fora bone.”’ 

Maggie made no anawer, but her eyes 
filled with tears; it was tho firet time her 
husband had spoken harshly to her, Jim 
saw the teare and they Irritated him. 

He crusbed the paper in bis hand and 
flung it Hercely away, then burried ont of 
the roou with a half suppressed oath. A 
few minutes ister Maggie beard the hall 
door close; Jim had gone without a word 
of good-bye. 

To toll the truth, Jim, for a few mo 
ments, had completely forgotten the poor 
girl's existence; that uniucky paragraph 
had raked up the buried past, which, after 
all, bad had no deeper covering than 
a pauper'scorpee in @ city churchyard, 
apd all bis old feelings for Lilian had re 
turned and insisted on seserting them- 
selven 

She waa free; that elderly uninteresting 
old brewer, who bad dared to marry such 
a young and lovely creature, wae actually 
dead, 

Dead. Litian wasa widow now,a rich 
widow, free to marry the man she loved, 
These reflections carried Jim out into the 
atreet, and it waverly then, when the hall 
door banged behiad him and he oaugbt a 
sudden gilinpee of Maggie's pale face at 
the window, that he remembered his 
wife, 

Lilian wasfree bul hebiniwell was Found 

tied for iife to “a woman be could never 
loveand who wae terribly Irritatingly in 
love with tics. 

Aud then his thoughts reverted to the 
paragraph io the newspaper, he bad seen 
the beloved burband of Lilian Morley.” 
Heloved buseband 1 the words irritated and 
wounded bia; it was itspossible that that 
fatelderly man could ever have been the 
husband of Lilian, bis Lilian. 
How could she parade such @ palpabie 
falsehood in the pubilc papera? It was 


abomtnabie, 


And meanwhie Maggie, left at home, 
spent an bour tn tears, then, not being de 
void of curiosity, todk up the newspaper 
whieh bad bad such an effect upon Jim, 
and in the time succeeded in 
which announced 


course of 
Hndiog toe pareayrag ls 
the death of Mr 

Poor Meggie! 


Mosley 
rhe bad been very happy 
the hope that 
pecoming entire- 
be saw only too 
clearly *bat «a mistake #be made. She re- 
i painful cidincetness what Jim's 
fod himeeif 
wae free, 


for the last few montis in 
her husbacd’s lbeart wae 
ly Ler own, and pow 
alized wi 
feelings must be to bound 
now thet Litimn 


But when Jin came bome that evening 


he wee eo kind t+ her, so anxious to makes 
amends for his barshness ofthe morning, 
thal #68 beyan hope again. 

Three month «later Maygyie’s baby waa 

n. os n cod «new life began for 

jer 

Moe wor ppemd her « iid she had the 
aie pan a6 ai) abeorbvbing devotion for 
thicme two be wit per 

li is Useless to deecrlioe Maggie's feelings 
for ber child: those who have children can 
realize it without deseription, ten pages of 


pen 4nd ink apd a yjectivos would not 


Dring it house lo those who have none, 
And pow every hing went happily; Jim 
waa caretul 4200 tender husband, an ede. 
iate,y devoted faluer, and for a few 
nonthe Magwie ived in puradiaga One 
ay, however, tne eke found ite way 
to that vie a 
1' wae jay, 200 Jin and Maggie bad 
youe efter chure fr @ walk in Hyde 
ark Was very i aud sunny and they 
kaldown (to rest vooer achestnul tree near 
the Lady «= Miie, and wat the way crowd 


pass in wheal is termed the street perade. 


Mannie wae very bappy that morning, ber 


husband bad praine erbright @yom and 
pins tt 4 a 6 Was enough to 
raixe fy ene pratlied away 
r 
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proaching them. Maggie looked also and 
saw euch a beautifal woman thet ber heart 
gave a great bound and then stood still. 
The warm summer air grew euddenly coid 
and she shivered. 

Instinct told her at omce that this tail- 
golden haired creature, whose heavy wid- 


ow's weeds only aided a finishing woch — 


of interest and sorrow to the perfection of 
her appearance, was Lillian Morley, the wo 
man who had jiited Jim. 

And ber bustend wae ateolutely at- 
sorbed tn gazing at bis old love; he was en- 
tirely deaf to bis wife's woiee telling bim 
an anecdote of his own beby. She iaid a 
trembling band on Jim's arm: “I em 
tired, dear; let ue go home,” abe said, but 
Jim took no notes. 

Liiian was close upon them now, her 
crape rustiing beavily along the ground, 
hersamall head shaded by sn elateorate 
work of art in the shape of a parasol. 

Nhe turned slightly ss Maggie epoke, 
and ber eyes fell upon the couple on tue 
sea’. A flush came ber cheeks, ber 
eyes brightened. 

“Jim! «he exciaimed, hoiding 
hand, “how giad | am to «ee you!’ 

Jim took the proffered band ip silence, 
he bad completely lost bis head, and M ag- 
xie, who bad aleo rieen to ber feet, atemxi 
awkwardly enough looking from one to 
the other. Lilian eaw her confaston 


inte 


out her 


and 
enjoyed it. 

“Aren't you going to 
your wife?’ she sald «emilling. 

Jim stammered out « few words and the 
two women shook hande, Li.ian with a 
«recious air of condescension that grated 
on Maggie like an inealt, Maggie with « 
perceptibie hesitetion and awkwardness 
that was delighiful to Lilien, who never 
had much merey on her own sex 

“Of course you bave heard of my sad 
jone?’ said Lilian, afcer a pause. 

Jim murmured afew words 


intrextuce me tt 


of eopdao- 


lence. 

“My trouble ia still ao recent that 1 see 
very few people, bat an ola friend? like you 
Come and see me enon, Jim, 
wife | am always at 
Come thie aft) rncon if 
bueyv 


in i flerent. 
your 
five. 
You busines inen are #0 
week days. Good bye, Jim. 
bye, Mra. Durrant; please 
made your acquaintance.” 

And with « gracious shake of tbe band 
Lilian wailed away, Jim's eyes toliowing 
ber until the graceful biack Ogure was lost 
in the crowd of gay colores! dresses. 

“What dress are you going to wear to go 


and bring 
howe after 
you can. 

on 
iw 


-“ have 


o Mra. Morley's this gternoon, Maggie?’ 
| former should entall the loss of the 


said Jim after dinner. 

Maggie looked up with « start. 

“Oh! Jim you know [I can't leave baty 
it's Sarah's affernoon out, and of course | 
miust look after the litle one” 


“Then | must go by myself, I sup 
pose 

“Whal, go outon your only¥ holiday and 
leave ime aliat'one’? | thought we were 


going to take baby out in the perambula- 


tor tothe Regent's Park.” 


Jim = «oshifted uncomfortabiy on his 
ebalr, 
*We tock her there last Sanday; beside, 


1 | consider it my duty to goand see Mra 
think en, tom. 
aterut 


ter 


‘ rught 
deal 


Morley, and you 
Youthink a great your re 


ligion, Maggie You are very great on go 


ing tochurch ant talking atpat charity 
and duty to one’s neighteor and eii that 


sortot thing, but when it ey 
tising What you preach you deou't get very 


tree le prac 


far. Mrs. Morley basiost her hLustand- 
she isin trouble—t would be unkind of 
As for you 


me not lo Zo and see ther. 
“You can make my excuses,” said Mag 
Kie, ber lips quivering @ litle 
So Jini went, and bed very | leaeant 
afternoon, and when be came bleck —hav- 


itig slayed lo lose an! supper—be wee natu- 
ra&ily irtiiaved to find that Maggie had a 
headache and «a white face, and wes pot in 
tie bemt of spirits 
* . . . 


It wasin the autumn of the mexzt 
that a terrible domestic calamity fell upon 
the Durrants, isttie Molly was ailing: 
London did not agree with the ebilc, and 
as Jim bad a few week's boliday they went 
down lo « farmhousetn Yorkebire, hoping 


thal the bracing Sea air Boud Go wonders 


trond. | 
| contrast 
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she was never the same after little Molly's 
death 


Ae for Jim, though he grieved for a) 
| dragged out of Jim's pocket together with 


week or two he soon got over it; to the 
father little Mo!ly had been no more than 
a baby, a mere bundle of clothes with an 
inconvenient amount of lung power, but 
to the mother it was more than that; it was 
not only ber own child, buta mass of in- 


buried with her baeny. 

Shnegiung more intensely than ever now 
te Jim. He was all she had left in the 
world. Todo Jiw Durrant justice, be was 
very kind and tender to his wife tor s 
time, but day by day she grew less neces- 
sary to him. 

She had become silent and abstractea, 
she spent hours weeping in ber roon, 
xrieving over the dead child. She was 


Maggie took up the parcel with a little 


| aigh. As she did so her eyes fell upon a 


| paper at once. 


dreedfully thin and pale, and quite un-— 


able to accompany him in the long walks 
which were bis relaxation when he left 
hie wonotonous office work. Day by day 
bis thoughts turned more to Lilian. He 
saw Mra. Moriey constantly, more often 
than Lis wife ever guessed, and she had 
taken al! her old hold upon him. 
Maggie's devotion annoyed 
wach of her loving hand upon 
kisses, her gentile speeches, and, above 
all, the tender patient smile with which 
she received even harsh words from him 
irritated her husband to an unreasonable 


bim; the 
hiv, her 


extent. 
He constantly 


Lilian’s radiant beauty, 


contrasted her sad pale 
looks with till at 
iast bie wife's presence, and bis own con 
slousness of crueity and wrong towards 


her, became almost unbesrabie to the un 


bappy man. And then came the crisis; 
some look or tone, an unguarded word 
from Liltan Morley toid him that she 


ioved him still— after that there was no 
peveing on the downward coursa., 

Jim poured out his love for her in pas 
sionate worda, told ber that without ber 
life was intolerable, and implored ber to 
ke with him—anywhere—anywhere 
the wide world would be paradise with 


ber. 


in | 


| the vantage of her own pedestal 


Now this was a very puzzling considera. | 


tiom fer Lilian Morley; she 
Durrant, perbaps all the more by force of 
with her former husband, and 
ber ideas of morality were not rigid, but 
she hesitated and asked for time. 

She had to consider whether love and 
Jim would turn the scale against soctai 
Lilian came the conclusion that there 
was no reason why the possession 


loved Jim | new that tt was 


|) position, and after mature consideration | 


of the) 
latter. | 


She was beautiful and she was rich; with | 


two such powers a8 these London 
would not be loo cruel to ber. 

Of course, Jim's wile would divorce him, 
and then everything would go right. So 
on Tuesday, the sixth of November, Lil- 
jan wrote Jim the following epistle, a 
charming combination of sentient and 
practical detalii : 


society 


“My Own Drakest, 

“I bave decided you are right. What 
is life to me without love, without you! | 
am content to give upall for your sake, 
and deem the world and everything in it 
well lost forloveand you. You say you 
ean bear your life po longer, that death 
would be preferable to life without me—and 
what you feel | feel. I shall be ready on 
Thursday at eight o'clock. Take tickets 


for Paris. My maid wil! accompany us, 
butof course sbe will go third ciass | 
shall have three boxes, a hand tag and 
my pug. 


in frantic baste, 
“Your ever loving 
LILIaN,”? 


*4t*roaml-bye, darling 


Jim read that letter in a tumult of wiid 
joy sud exullation, the deélirious kind of 
ey and excitement thal sober virtue could 
neverexciie, Even the wention cf the 
maid, three boxes and the pug did not 
ebill bim. 

Hecovered the pink deélicately-scented 


peper with kisses, thrust it into his pocket 


year. 


“ith a ebaking band and wentin to <in- 
ner. 

“Jim, dear," said Maggie when the meal 
wae over, “have you brought me the rib- 
bon l asked you to match for me?” 

“Yeau"’ said Jim “Il brought it.” 
eheek flushed a littie, he could not 


It wes the last ribbon he 


His 
tIneet 


for ner, his wite'’s eyes, 
Moly revived at first, oul #«he was a would ever maich for ber. 
delicate child; she caught achili, the chili “itis very good of you to remember i, 
became diphtheria, and in a few days she dear, when you bave so much to do.” 
was ‘ead. Her soft voice sounded dreadful in bis 
[hey buried the poor little beady im the ears. He thrust his hand into hie pocket, 
rebyard near sea, and « browght out a smell parce! and flung 
“ ae ~ gbtest Maggie wa-« Oo 6 tabia. 
at gre w er : ‘ “he teitupior me tonight,.”” he said 
e guietliy and bravely mayne y i—I shall not be in till late 
lenee reliy a fee K helped her—tat The door siammed behind hia and 


thet 


| letter, 


crumpled bit of paper lying on the floor, 


the packet 

Maggie, the most methodical little per- 
son in the world, picked up the untidy 
In another moment she 


would bave thrown it into the fre, but a 


finite possibilities, and a whole foture was small thing restrained her. 


A delicate fragrance clung to the paper 
and took Maggie back to that day in Hyde 
Park when she had first seen Lilian 
Morley; ber arm, which had been raised 


in act to throw, fell suddenly to her side, | 
| dressing table drawer if you like, Well, 


her breath came quick, her cheek paled 
under a sudden presentiment of evil. 
Then slowly, with trembling fingers, she 
opened the paper and read Lilian’s nfow- 
ing sentences 


Maggie sank intoachair, a great wave. 
of horror and despair flooded her whole | 
| carelessly; “you are quite dramatic, Mag. 


being and deprived her of conscicuseness 
It was almost an hour befcre she shook off 
the stupor which paralyz “i even the power 
to suffer, and took up hei cross of life and 


misery again. Hier husband had been her 

















1 told ber I could not give ber love, and 
if she had been wise she would have 
known that whena man doesn’t love his 
own wife it's aeuced easy for him to love 
some other fellow’s instead.”’ 

Bot next morning even Jim’s indifferent 
eyes saw that Maggie looked pa's. “What's 
the matter ?’’ he said, looking up from his 
cup of coffee, “you look ill, Maggie.” 

“I--my tooth sches rather badly,” said 
poor Maggie; ‘1 shall goout presently and 
get some chloroform.” 

“Chioroform ? I've got some,” said Jim: 
‘got ita few days ago for my own con- 
founded tooth. You can get it outof my 


good-bye, Maggie; I’m off.” 

‘“tood-bye,” said Maggie, faintly, and 
then jum ping up sbe flang her arms round 
hie neck and clung to him for a moment, 
“Jim! Jim! good bye.” 

“Why, what's the matter?’ said Jim 


gie.”’ 
She turned away and took up the news 


| paper; she had said her last words, looked 


god, and now—onh ! to whata depth he had | 


falien! 

It was not only the misery 
that be did not love ber, had 
to lowe ber, that hie whole heart 


never learnt 
be.onged 


| ber head steadily 
of realizing | 


to thie other woman, but there wasali the | 


horror of knowing that Jim 
to commit a sin, 

Maggie's religious 
simple one; ifyou did right you went tr 
Heaven, if you did wrong you went 
the opposite direction. 

Maggie herself was #0 happily consti- 
tuted that she could bardly have done 
wrong if she bad tried, and up to the pres. 


creed Was a 


-in 


but now, for the first 
or sapport her. 
of those 
1s 


quite satisfactory; 
time, it failed to comfort 
Sheshuddered as sbe thought 
threatening words, “the wages of sin 


death.’’ 
Spiritual death, the death of the soul, 


must be Jim's doom. Itwas adoom she 
had calmly contemplated for others, from 
of virtue, 
but pow that it was brougat home to her, 
her own husband that 
must endure this terrible doom, ber very 
sou! sickened at the thought. 

But she did not think of questioning it 
—it was the faith in which she bad been 
brought up; there was no hope for the 
sinner unless be repented before it was 
tom late, and she felt that Jim would not 


repent. 
On!ltsod, what eculd she to save 


him 7 Why had she married? If she bad 
enly had the strength of mind to push 
hope of bappiness from her, Jim 
be safe now and 


ao 


would 
with Lilian. 
was human 6nough to feel an added 
pang. 

She buried her head in her bands and 
theught. What could she do? How could 
Jiut be saved? Ob! why could she pot 
die? ahe had nothing to live for; her baby 
was dead, her husband did not love her, 
life stretched before her in adreary blank. 
She started atthe sudden thought. 
death would save bim. tie would be free 
to marry Lilian; he would be happy, she 
only would be guilty. 

Yes, she must die, she must couimit the 
terribie of taking the life that bad 
been given her to spend worthbily, the life 
that had been merely lent her to return, 
worn perhaps, but pure and un- 
blemished. 

“Oh ! God,’ prayed poor Maggie, ‘“pun- 
ish mé, not bim; if 
suffer everlasting death, let it be rme—not 
hiu.! not him!’ 

Suicidé is nota very appalling thought 
to many, but to Maggie it was terribie in- 
deed; to ber it was the loss of every 
Spiritual good, it was her very soul she 
gave to Save her somewhat uuworthy hus- 
band. 

Jim came home that night in a per- 
turbed frame of mind; he bad lost Liilan's 
and an ubquist conscience sug 
gested that Magwie mig: t have found it— 
she bad such an annoying way of tidying 
everything and picking up every stray 
bit of paper. 

Wouid she be waiting up for him ready 
to hurl tears and anathemas at bis guilty 


#inh 


out, 


one of us two must 


head? But the beuse was dark and still, 
Maggie had evidently gone to bed, «nd 
when he went upstairs be found his wife 
fast asleep, the sleep of utter exbaustion 
after long mental agony and conflict. 
Jim breathed freely again. 

“It's all right,’’ thought he: “I must 
have pulled out the letter with my band 
re hief 1m giad I’m spared a domes 
vation | daresay Maggie w take 
quietiy enough when the biow falla: after 


aii she married me with ber eyes open.”’ 


+ 


was about | 


her last look at him; when Jim came back 
again he would find her dead She kept 
turned away; she 
beard his footatep across the room, but 
she baa the strength of mind not to look 
up. When at last she put down the paper 
and looked round she was alon), 

Maggie went upstairs and got out the 


| bottle of chloroform; she had quite re- 


Very | 


soived to kill hereeif. She paused by the 
window anc looked out into the dreary 


| street; it was bitterly cold, the wind was 
| groaning in the chimneys, and the snow 


lav on the ground, 


As she looked, a little procession of 


| black-clad figures came siowly down the 
ent time this simplecreed of bers bad been | . y 





happy -bappy | 
And at that thought Maggie | 


Street; two of them, with bent heads and 
eyes reddened with tears, carried a tiny 
ecotfin on their shoulders, Maggie gave a 
sudden cry and covered her eyes with her 
hands, 

Kecollection had burst upon her; it was 
the anniversary of her child’s death. In 
the anguish of mind she had endured, she 
had actually forgotten it. Her child, her 
little Molly, sbe was lying there in her 
grave far away, ail alone under the snow, 
and ber mother bad torgotten her. 

An intense ionging came to her to see 
that churchyard again, to stand by her 
child’s grave, and take a last memory of 
it with ber on the far, uncertain journey 
on which she was bound. 

So Maggie hastily scribbled a line to her 
husband, and a few hours later fonnd her 
at Daling station. It was an hour’s walk 
to Eildon church and the snow was falling, 
but what did the poor creature care for any 
physical discomfort? 

She toited slowly, the snow impeding 
her progress, and ciinging beavily round 


| ber boots and skirts. The sun was sink- 
| ing when she reached Eidon village; the 


| groped t 
Her 


bitter cold had driven every one indoors, 
no one saw the dark figure as it stumbled 
painfully op in the teeth of tbe stormy 
wind, 

“At Inet she reached the churcbyard,and 
}@r way through the quickly-fall 
ing darkness to the dark corner where 
Molly lay. 

The little mound was covered deep in 


| Snow—never had Molly lain in a softer, 


prettier, purer bed. 

“| will die bere, on your grave,’’ whis- 
pered Macgie; ‘you shan’t be lonely any 
more, ny Gariing; motber will soon be 
with you.”’ 

She fell on her knees by the grave and 
covered the trozen grass with kisses, How 
cold it was; sbe still heid Jim’s bottle of 
chloroform, butas the cold increased it 
feil trom her frozen hand and slid down 
into the snow. 

Maggie did not notice it, ber limba were 
cold a# ice, but ber head felt oo fire, She 
heard her dead child’s voice, she felt its 
little band in bere. 

“] am coming,’ she whispered; “mother 
is coming, Molly.”’ She fell forward ber 
full length upon the grave and the snow 
fell softiy upon ber. 


When Jiu: came home that evening 
dinner was waiting for bim, but po Mag- 
gie. The servant gave him his wife’s noie 
and Jim opened it with a certain anxiety: 
had she read Lilian’s letter after all? But 
he soon breathed freely. 

‘‘Dear Jim,’’ ran the burried 
which Jim mentally contrasted with Mrs 
Morley’selegant caligrapby, ‘don’t ex pect 


acrawi, 


ine beck to-night, itia the anniversary 0! 
i's death, and I am going down t 
E a grave. Good-bye 
ana ees, YOU always 

J . psfurieda iittie at those ae 
words: it wag « ke Maggie to write ike 
hat: one git really imagine that she 























was never going to see him again. 
his conscience smote him; afer all, was 
notthat true enough? It was Wednes 
day, after to day, poor Maggie would lose 
her busband for ever. 

Jim shrugged hisshoulders and turned 
impatiently away from his thoughts. 

“Of course she'll get over it,” he said 
balf aloud; ‘‘whatis the use of thinking 
of it? what is to be, must be.” 

He went to bed and slept well, but the 
next morning was fated to be an agitat- 
ing one. He had only just begun break 
fast when a telegram was brought to him. 
Jim opened it with a trembling band; was 
it from Lillian ? bad anything gone wrong? 
But hie fears on that score were soon set 
at rest: it was from the dector at Eldon, 
the same doctor who had prescribed for 
Molly. 

“Come at once! your wifeis dying.” 

Jim staggered under those words as 
though they had been biows, Maggie 
dying! poor little loving Maggie, who had 
never given him a harsh word or a chil- 
ling look. It was horrible! He feit like 
a murderer. 

It was two o'clock before Jim reached 
Eidon. They had taken Maggie to the 
old farmhouse where she and her husbana 
bad stayed & year ago, and she was lying 
on the bed where little Moliy had died, 

The doctor rose and came to Jim with a 
grave face. 

“She lives still,’, be said, ‘but she is un 
conscious; there is no bhope,”’ 

“But how, how ?”’ stam mered Jim. 

The doctor answered his unspoken qnes 
tion. 

“She was found early this morning lying 
on your child’s grave. It bad snowed 
most of the night and it was very cold; she 
cannot survive the shock and the ex- 
posure.”’ 

Jim took the doctor’s place by Maggie’s 
and looked down at the poor white face 
He wasa miserable man;if be had mur 
dered ber he could hardly have feit more 
guilty. 

The cold hand he heia in both his own 
stirred alittle, then Maggie’s eyes opene:t 
and met his own, 

“Jim! she murmured feebly, “I didn’t 
think I should see you again. Good-bye, 
Jim.” 

“Maggie,’”’ he cried, bolding her tightly 
to him, “‘don’t say good-bye, don’t leave 
me; I-—I1 will do better in the future, in 
deed I will; 1’ll be a better husband to you 
don’t die, Maggie !’’ 

And he meant it at the moment. 

Maggie smiled, the patient tencer smile 
that had so often irritated him; it only 
touched him now, 

“No, dear; it’s better so, I—! hope you 
will be happy when I am gone, Jim,’ her 
voice grew very low and faint. “tury 
me there, where they found me; bury me 
near my little Molly.’’ 

She lay silent for a while, then suddenly 
she raised herself on ber pillows, a curl 
ous light upon ber face, 

“Il love you, Jim!’ she cried, “and I 
would die to make you happy!’ 

Her mind had wandered back to the 
day when Jim had asked her to be his 
wife. Those were Maggie’s last words; 
she fell back into her husband's arms and 
died, but the bright smile of apd 
happiness still lingered on her face, 

Maggie was buried in Eidon church- 
yard; her was added to the tablet 
which already bore ber child's. For a few 
months Jim was quite conscious stricken 
and heart-broken, but 


love 


name 


his wee an elastic 
temperament and he soon recovered his 
normal cheerfulness, 

Jim Durant was a very charming fellow, 
but wanting in imagination; he never 


guessed that Lilian’s let'er to bim had 


been his wife’s death-blow; Le hed never | 


gauged the depth of Maggie’s charscier or 
realized the intensity of her love for Lim 
‘Poor little Maggie,”’ he seid to me, not 


80 very long after her death; “1 ought | 
never to have miarried ber; if I badn’t she | 


would soon have married some otber fel- 
low and been perfectly happy. She was 
such a tender, clinginy little thing, she 
would have learnt to love any one.” 

After that 1 was not surprised when, 
eight months later, I heard that Jim bad 
married Lilian Morley. Jim Durrant is a 
rich man now, and his wife is universa'ly 
acknowledged to be oneof the mo 
women in Iandon, so I 
happy. Whether he quite d 


is another question, 


t beautl 
KU pP Pose he is 
eerves Lo be 


—-- —-——-. « 


ON THE OLD MISSISSIPPI. 


ow 


as, We can wit tiki sity eile ‘ 


away from al 


Then | Mississippi Valley, there is a great fleet 


doing a vast business without fuassor noise, 
and yet it is true. 

Up and down the rivers of the Mtesi##ip- 
pl Valley ply to-day 8000 steamers and un* 


rigged craft. Thecrew that maps them 
numbers fully 160000 Ti ey wove ann 
ally fully 30000 000 tons cf freight and 
carry more than 10000 passengers T hey 


earn in the gross seine $17 000 000, and pay 
out perhaps $6) 000 000 In wages, 

itis a monstrous silent commerce, this 
ofthe wonderful valley, and it goes on ur. 
noticed and unsung; yel there was a day, 
not fifty years ago, when the commerce of 
these rivers instead of that of! the Atlantic 
fixed the attention ard kindled the tmagi- 
nation of the whole country. 

In those balmy days it was by these 
rivera almost entirely that the Kast and 
West, the North and South, held inter 
course; the railroad had not linked the 
States into one, andall who would journeys 
througb the central United States, send 
to¢ir wares hither, or bring from 
foreign prouucta, did it 
waters of the valley. 

The commerce which grew up thus was 
the most vivid, 


without 
by grace of the 


one of picturergne, and 
energetic in all the history of water traf 
fic. 

With a raft or flatboat as a foundation 
the river men built up some of the 


grotesque craft conceivable, 


Tries 


One of the strangeat 
Heets of formed by 
gether soliily with 


migtits 
lumber, lnsbing to- 


rope thirty or mare 
long lumber rafts, 

Upon flatboats and keelboats il was cus 
tomary to build sheds, shanties, or cabins, 
according to their purpose and the wealth 
ot the owner. The entire hull was coy- 
ered with a cabin in the produce boat, and 
on top of this wasasmalier cabin tor the 
crew. 

As overy 


those 


man built as he pleased in 


days, there were hardly two flat- 


boats aliko on the river, Many of the 
boatmen painted their cabins in way 
colors, others blazoned mottoes on then, 


“New Orleans or Bust’? was a tavorite 
legend, and an appropriate 
poorly were many of the crafts put to 
gSther that it was as often “Bust” aa New 
Orleans,”’ 

These boats by a crew 
from one to fifty, according to size. In 
the larger keel boats there 
some twenty men 

They went down ‘under oars’? when 
the water was low: If it were high, they 


” 


went ‘on top of the water,’’ as 


one, for so 


were inanned 


were usually 


pression is, and needed only to steer, 

The tleeta usually walted for 
ter. They currie:t 
men, who were kept busy with poss 


high wa 
often « crew of fifty 
s and 
jong oars guiding the sprawling thing. 
The flathboats and barges found a rival 
when thé steanuiboat appeared, 
The first steamer voyage on the western 
boat 
The idea of introducing 


waters was madein Isll by a eulled 
the New Orleans, 
steam on the Ohio and 


Nicholas J. Re 


M Sais! ppl origi 


nated with Osevelt, whe 
built bis boat himself tn 
banks of the 


some F458 000 


Pittsburg, on the 
Monongahela, ab a coat of 
The voyage was bevun in 
September, 


When it was known in Pittsburg that 





Koosevelt intended taking bis wife with 
} 


thin tri Whis 


him on everybody 16 


| ail Hm & efiance of tt awsol thet 
| warded s ad ance 
| verse, there was great Lue and ery i hie 
town. 

A man Klit be JustiMed tm Killing ' 
self, for eclence’s# Fake, bulbe hed no rigit 


to rixk bis wife's life, 


Mrs, Roosevelt, however, bad yreat faith 


in wer husban f, and insisied on gv ing on 
the New Orisans trial trip. Kesiies Mr 
and Mra. Roosevelt, who were the only 
passengers, the boat had acre of lit teen 
New! 


persons and one undiand dog. 


All Piitsburg turned out to witness the 
departure, and at Conelunetl there was an 
other ovation. Pne boat reached Lauis 

| ville in (be night and anebored. The roar 
of escaping seam are nused the whole 


town, and "4 
the river 


One ex pial ation given before the steam 


the people came trooping to 


i 


to discover what nad bappen6d 


boat “as GClseavereu Wat tua he cou 
of 1811 whites WAS then Cavs.nyg penerail 
alaria, bad fallen into the Ono 

Aji the way from Pittsburg Ms ¢ 
voit lia met the t) )@ I this w! hie 
I ght e wi ve ‘ r 
c i ’ A 

irieane ‘ 

+ 


| 
| 





were their | 
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frightened, every one rau on deck 


boat was headed upstresm, and up she 
went, to the amszement of the critics 

The number of steamers increased rapid- 
Ly a8 Foon as their was 
more rapidly. in fact, than on the Atlantic 
coast, for by 1820 there had been 
one of them built on 


snc Cons insured, 
seventy. 
the Western 
A curious result of the jutrodaction of the 
sleAINGTS was that owners of flatboats fre 
quently reged up crace engines and tried 
to apply them to their crafts, 

“New Orleans or buat’ 


rivers, 


came to mean 
more than ever after the 
W eat 
“bust’’ was @ rarity It “wae fo 


taken for granted that 


steamers cane 
djdn’t 


nenerally 
7 


Indeed, the atean er whieh 


they w hint 
PARFON OS UeUAlLLY koaeht the alt’ slate 
Dicken tim 


self noted as late as IS4., **the beat uenalls 


room, because, as Charles 
blew up fore ard ' 

Some cf 
frightful in tle 


t'e accicents ara the moat 


history of our eomntry 


Such was the explosion of the Moselle near 
Cincinnati in Ista 

The boat bad left its wharf and gone uy 
stream to teke a family on board As 
there Waa ho running on *» rdiule time in 


those days, the steamers secconmmocdatod 


their passongers by going out of their 

stopping 

wherever they were asned, 
As the Moeelle 


while wall 


usual routes or by whenever or 


Wasa now brag teat,’ 
ne for his PMY Sen gens the cap 


taim *'he foon te ” the tente he eould 


| create, with the tnmtention not onl of 


the ex- | 


showing «ft to the best mi Vantage hea 


great speed of bis boat as it passed down 


the river the entire length of the city, but 
that bei 


iwht vorimke adhe? " another 


boat which had left Wharf for Loul- 
Ville (uta short Urme previous” 
Hardly bad he 


InN, 


parted from his moor 


however, before the boilers burat, 


} 
The 





j 


| this valley 


| Of carrying news t 


had to spend all he 
What matter! 


mnade te wet beck. 


tle had been to ‘Orleans " 
and ever afier life meanta thousand 


things. 


new 


And if they couldn't go down the river 


they could turn out when tha steamers 


came boy Invariatly, the whistle of a 


coming beat brought men, 


children from far and near. 


For years afier the steamers appeared 


on Western waters this excitement eon. 


towne in which it 
customary to fire a eannen at 


their approach 
i 


tinued. There were 


wars even 


To the boye of the eoun 


try a eon the rivers came to be the one 
worth coveting. 
Phew rrigtt me 


With the eirous, 


otime plan to run away 
Mark 
might dreams that if they 
good, Ciod 


pir ites: 


‘aye Twain; they 
lived and were 


would prormit 


them to he 
bul these were paeesing aot lone, 
rhe one permanuent ain of their lives waa 
to be rivermen 

And justas Mark 


river at last, # ! 


ivwain reached the 
din ihm wee 


found there what the 


’ boy, and 
world is like and 
what iteosta to conquer it fine of the 
conntry, indeed, got his 


first Klitnpse ofthe world 


Kiealest of our 


on the rivers of 
Abraham Lincoin, His months 
of ferrying on the Ohio and of fMlatbeating 


onthe Mississipp were an incalculable 


impulse to hion 


Hut this is all past The tleet on the 


rivers of the Mi-als« tpepel \ lley Wee never 
greater or tore prosperone, but inetead of 
monopolizing comoerce ol frawing travel, 


the people on ite route, 


| of dagziing the youth of ihe land as it once 


} did, it bas #unk to the ead lewel of 


oom 

non place, 
Ithas become athing good for heavy 
burdens, for which nobody le in « hurry, 
and that is al Today it is the rsilway 


Those f the passengers and crew who 
were not Ktlied by the explosion were 
drowned —aome LOO) persone in all The | 


WhOlG perlortnance Was a fair Satplie of 


the ekiil and intelligeiee shown in man- 


aging (heaeerly river s'samers 
The enormous te iis whieh grow upon 


clus iv «evece ped ee tiller 


the rivers gre | 


people “the river boatmen.’’ Obliped to 
live in the rudest way on their 
flatbouts, 


crowded 


ratte and 


away from their farnilios 


J 
when in towns into hoquat 


New Orlear 4, DAY 


ters as the “swan pe’ i 
ing tow ple as ures trut 


bling, 
most violent ty pee. 


irinking sod gam 


{hore men became t 


There are many cf them whose deeds 
were eo dreadtu, that their panes are still 
historic in the Missiseipp: Valley 

feature of their t 


One curlous a || 


was that when they hia 


Orieans hey were be . = ‘ their 
tiomt4, as the ° } ‘ wit i ‘ 
and te ‘ine ‘ sm 6 » 2 webaen, OF 
by steer 

4 


Very early # histor ft tt rivers 


there appeared a tte q “ i? t ! ~ 


ughs of the | 


walin tie 


train, the telephoae, the telegraph, whieh 
unites the valley with the seatbeoard, gives 


eolor ‘ fe, mre) wtirathe ines tr mties TI 
\ ' ‘ tegilia ". ” 


floet is relegate.t to the eansal boat and war 
le period of our hietory 


— - -_- 


At Home and Abroad. 


Alttrcniniurn thas teen put te ail sorta of 


uses, tut the tmosl extraordinary comes 


from Ceormuany, wl A;or.iniGem neck. 
ties are raplily beeor voa fashion, moth 
tor ladies to wear #ills Dlooses, and with 


gentlemen They are wade in exeect imi 


lion of the «hape of the ordinary silk or 


ana are fusion ead by «@ tend 


round the neck There is «aid to be aban 


tutely no cCifferance between them: ano 


sabric or wiik in 


weleht, an. 


fanned wien mottled 
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LITTLE DOCTOK DURUTHY. 








site bank and reached itin « very short | laughter, and shook bis merry-sounding THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 
time. | bella. 
A trim, white capped maid opened the | ‘Sometimes s fool has succeeded where 


door of Hope Lodge at Dorothy's knock, | wise man has failed,” he answered 


aud seemed surprised at the request to see lightly. “But come, little maiden,’’ he 
Mra. Tremaina However, she went to | continued, as he lifted the book and sat 


make inquiries, and presently came back | down on the bench veside her, ‘‘teli me of 
bis bard task.’’ 


to say that her mistress would see the lit- 

tle girl | *Ob, it is of Enugland,and her towns, 
Dorothy followed ber upstairs, and into and ber cities, and her casties; it is very 

a large room that was very much grander very difficult” 








Africa has seven hundred languages. 

The average gas jet consumes five 
feet of gas per hour. 

Ninety-eig! t miles an hour has been 
registered in a balloon. 

Nearly 1,000 children are born yearly 
in London workhouses. 


Neighbor was originally “‘nigh boor’’ 





aY Fr. M. 





Dorothy Reade shook her curly 


6 |" the doc'or at howe, dear ?"’ 
head as she looked into the appli- 





cant’s face with a pairof serious, forget | than the drawing room athome. A pale “it is indeed,’”’ quoth Testy. “But | or the nearest residing farmer. 

me not blue eyes, lady in black was seated nearthe hearth come, show me the task. IT am stepid) 4 .i4 droppec on the clothing can be 
Nhe had been playing inthe hall, and | and Dorothy timidly approached her. over Engiand’s towns and castie. I | neutralized by the use of ammonta, 

had opened the door before either of the “Dm De. Reade’s little girl,” ehe said, in should goodies eee ee fhad Dyeing is attributed to the Tyrians. 

rervants could get upstairs. her small treble voice, “Father was ont them. nd he fumbiec pax Tyrian purple was discovered B.C. 1500, 


“Not there, not there, stupid Will!’ 
crid Mistress Alice. ‘Give the book to 
née, and I will find the page.” 

“Ab! said the jester sadly as he looked, | 


‘Father went out after junch,’’ she said. 
“He won't be home until evening- | beard 
him teil Bland so. Ob, bere’s Bland.” 

Mre. Biand came torward, a dignified 


when your servant came, so I thought! 

would come instead.”’ | 
“Are you a doctor toa, then ?"" asked the | 

lady. | 


‘ne farmer in Japan who has ten 
acres of land Is looked upon as & monopolist. 


According to Ovid, the white ane- 





dame in biack gown and muslin apron. 
Mhe was tne doctor's housekeeper. The 
stranger who looked like a superior inaid, 
explained her errand. 

“Ive my mistress, Mre, 
Hope Lodge, that’s 111,"’ she said. 


evening she'll change her mind and re 
fuse to eee him.” 

“What isthe matter with 
the housekeeper. 

“It's Just fretting, ma'am. Six months 
ago shecame from India wib her little 
girl, who was very delicate, and the dear 
child died soon after landing. Mra Tre- 
maine left the house she had taken and 
came here for a change, but she can't get 
over her trouble. She doesn't eat or sleep, 
and she won't go out, and if something 
jan't done for ber before long ——"’ 

The woman paused. Dorothy saw that 
her eyes were filled with tear. 

**]'ll tell master directly he gets home,” 
said Bland in tones of sympathy. ‘Most 
likely he'll eall at the Lodge to nigbt.”’ 

The woman thanked ber and went away; 
Hiand returned to the kitchen, and Doro 
thy to her chair by the hall stove and the 
society of two invalid dolls, 

Kut, somehow, sh: could no longer in- 
terest herself in Janetta’s influe.za or 
Kitty's troken arm. Nhe kept thinking of 
the poor lady at Hope Lodge who had lost 
her littie girl, and who could pot be com- 
forted. 

The maid bad said that she did not eat 
or sleep, Did she lie awake every night, 
then, in the dark ? Dorothy was afraid of 
the dark, aud always shut her eyes tightly 
when Bland weot down stairs with the 
eandie, with the firm resolve not to open 
them until morning. 

Nhe wondered if Mra. Tremaine refused 
such dainties as raspberry tart or pine 
apple jelly. Very ‘ikely she did; grown- 
up people bad such strange ways. 

“| wonder if | couid co her good,” 
mused Mistress Dorothy. “Father says 
I'm quite clever at doctoring people | 
tied up tlughie Lane's finger when it was 
eut, and | pulled a splinter out of Fussy’s 
paw. | think Pll go and see Mrs. Tre- 
maine”’ 

Dorothy rose and trotted upstairs for ber 
walking things, Soe could dress herself, 
although she was only seven, for Mra 
Biand and the housemaid were always too 
busy to pay much attention to her, and 
abe bad no regular nurse, 

he puton her warm ftur-trimmed coat, 
her crimson cap, and neat littie galters 
Then she took from a cupboard the pair of 
skates that bad been father's Christmas 
present. 

It was some distance to the 
road, but now that the river 
over she could skate acroga, and reach ber 
destination te afew minutes Dorothy bad 
become an expert little skater, for the win 
ter had been very severe, and there was 
still no sign of the long frost breaking up 

“I'm going down tothe river, Bland,” 
she calied down the kitchen staira. “Hugh 
or Gertie Lane will go with ma” 

The Lanes were the doctor's next door 
neighbors, and Dorothy frequently went 
out with the two children, who were older 
than herself, and took great care of her. 

So Biand made no objection, and Dor 
othy ran to Ube next houseand rang the 
bell, onty to be told thas the children had 
already gone to theriver. She therefore 


her?’ asked 


Lanige by 


was irozon 


eet off alone, and reached the bank in 
time to see Hughie Lane pulling off bis 
sk ales. 


“Halla, Dolly 
ing; ‘‘l was just going home 


Dimple!’ was his greet- 
There aren | 
many on this aflernoon, and Gertie’s wilh 
the Lawsons, and | can't 
but I'll stay with 

Hut Dorothy refuse 


bear those giris« 


you f you like.”’ 


<i bis kind offer She 


wa orily gOing across, ebhe told him, wa 
So Masier Hugh 


t 90 OD the olner «s 


jtlented bimeeif with gallantly strap 


neon her skates, and the smali, crim- 


:on-coated figure struck out for the oppo- 


Tremaine, of | 
“I'm | 
sorry the doctor's out, for perhaps before | 





| 


A flickering smile passed across her sad 
face, 

“l oan cure cut fingers and thing». | mean 
to be adccior when I'm big—or a nurse 
for sick people. 
ashe continued, with a child’s happy 4s 
surance that her presence must 
come. “This room is warm, and I’ve been 
skating, #0 I'm quite hot.” 

Mra, Tremaine gave permission, 


toy. 


‘I'm sometimes lonely,” she confessed 


“PFatner's always out, Biand ia busy, and 
I often | 


dolis are vol very good company. 
Wishieothber hadn't died when 
tle.”’ 

Presently tea was brou, bt 
go, saying (lat 
would be expecting her. 


I was lit- 


in, and Dor 
Mra Bland 


othy rore lo 


“I should like you to stay, dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Tremaine. “Can't we send a mes 
sage to Mra. Riana? and perhaps your 


father wil. call for you this evening.”’ 

So Dorothy stayed, and was feasted on 
eakes and fruil Bul she was most atten- 
tve toher hostess, and so concerned at 
her lack of appetite, that Mra Tremaine 
madean effortto eat the loast that had 
been madefor her, andto drink the tea 
into which Dorothy herssif had puta lib 
eral allowance of sugar and cream. After- 
wards they sat together in the gloaming, 
and the child sang lillie nursery rhymes, 

When Doctor Reade called for his little 
daughter, Mra. Tremaine wasable to talk 
to him almost cheerfuily. 

“Dorothy has done me more good than 
you could bave done, doctor,” she said. 
“Do let her come again.” 

“I think I must leave you in her 


May | take my coat off?’ 


be wel. | 


and | 
Dorothy moved about the room admiring 
the many pretty ornaments, but touching | 
nothing. Thenshe settied herself cosily | 
on the rog and talked of ber home and her | 





hands,”’ said the doctor, smiling. 
And after that be began tocail Dorothy | 
his partner, and to allude Mra Tre 
maine as ber patient. 
“Your patient does you credit, Dorothy,” | 
he said, one dayinsummer. “I must find 


to 


out your prescription, and try ition some 
of my obstinate cases”’ 
“] haven't done anything to Mra Tre 


Pi 


maine but love her,” said Dorothy grave 
ly. “i'm sorry she’s goiug away soon, bul 
her husband in India wants her. 
he will be so glad to find her beter.’’ 

And Colonel Tremaine mast have been 
pleased, fora few months later a dainty 


She says | 


gold wateh arrived with bis compliments, | 


for *iittie Doctor Dorothy."’ 
Se Sl et 


A WISE TEACHER, 








HY SHEILA 


66 *HAT! weeping, Misiress Alice!’ 
\\ Phe jester stood atthe door of 


the garden pavilion, and 


the stone bench within. 

“Oh, Good Will Testy,’ she cried as 
she heard his voice, and raised ber tear- 
stained face, ‘lam so unhappy.” 


“W bat is the sorrow, little one?’ asked 


the jesier. ‘Cana poor fool anderstand | 


it?’ 


“| know notil a poor fool can under 


stand it,” sighed the little maid, ‘but it is | 
Aud again her eyes | 
| face. 


a very sore troubie.”’ 

overftiowed with tears. 
“Ie the task undone, and the tutor 

angry?’ inquired Wil Testy gently. 
‘Yea, the task is too difficult, and Mas 


ter Gresham is bareh; hetold me thatif it | 


| were not learned in one hour’s time he 
could not allow we to join in Patty's | 
water party to morrow—and ob! | cannot 
; learn it’ 
‘Al Mlle mistrese- sighed the jester, 
y l might always be your teact 
A‘ the words Mistress Alice sat 
let and isughbed tor ch her teare 
“Youa teacher! Dear W a f a 
| jester—cannot be a teacher 
The jester joined in the little 


iooked | 
upon the little maiden who lay sobbing on | 


| brighter, but 


“that isjust what I want to know; bu’, 
alas! 
hard to my eyea.”’ 

“I can read it!’ oxelaimed Mistress 
Alice. “Even Mr. Gresham says that | 
ean read.’’ 

“Pray let me hear you, Mistress Alice.”’ 

So Mistress Alice rested the big book on 
ber lap, and read the woeful task aloud. 

‘That is very fine,’’ said the jester, slow 
ly. ‘**But my poor head ts so shallow that 
before | reach the end I forget the begin 
ning. Kead it to me again, littie mistress,” 
he pleaded, 

And the little maid, well pleased to hear 
the jester’s praise, and to give him pleas 
ure, read it again and again, and yet again 

“Do you not think thatif we walked 
among the trees and flowera, I might bet 
ter understand it?’ asked poor Wi!! 
“Tne garden shall be England, the trees 
her towns, the parterres, her casties.’’ 

And Mistress Alice readily agreed. S»> 
they strolled along the grass, the jester's 
belie playing a cheerful tinkle, the iitile 
maiden grasping the big book in 
chubby banda, and reading as she went 
And the jester asked many questions 0: 
her, and sometimes be was righ!, and 
sometimes wrong. And Mistreas Alice 
laughed at his mistakes. 

“And ourown great London lies in the 
county of Northumberland, does it not?’ 
he asked. 

At which Mistress Alice broke into peais 
of laughter. 

‘Silly, silly Will! London lies in Mid- 
dlesex. Indeed, | have read it to you so 
often that | know every word of it.” 

“Pooh!” eried the jester. “If I do not 
know it, how can you?” 

‘ But I do,”’ protested the litle maiden. 

“Ah, you laugh,” he cried. 


ber 


mny questions,” 
And Mistress Alice, all eager to prove 


| her knowledge, gave up the book, and 
| stood before him. 


“IT think when a little maid stands te- 
fore me to prove her learning, she should 
hold her hands meekly crossed behind 


| ber back,’’ said Will, 


S) Mistress Alice hastily 
hands, and challenged 
her, 

Question afler question the jester asked 
the litlie maiden; and answer after answer 


crossed her 
him to question 


she gave him. And then Wiil Testy 
laughed and shut the book. 
“So, Mistress Alice,” ne cried, “‘you are 
| free to join Patty’s birthday party to-mor- 
row.”’ 
“What mean you?” asked the little 
maid, 


“I mé@an that a foolish jester may some 
limes prove bi:csell a vetter tutor than a 
wise nan.’’ quolb the jester, with a sly 
Stuile, “Let us go and tell Mister Gresham 
that the trouble is over.”’ 

*But—bul,”’ stammered Mistress Alice, 
“I have not learat it; it was you who were 
learning.”’ 

‘Nay, nay, littie maid; it was you who 
were learning, and 1 who was seaching. 
That is a jester’s way of piaying wutor.” 

Mistress Alice's eyes grew brighter and 
she could searcely believe 
that the difficult task was really over. 

“But | have not said it,’’ she murmured, 
asshe looked at Will Testy’s laughing 

“Did you 


bot stand before ne, «a wost 


| proper iliitie scholar, and auswer aii my; 


questions 7” asked the jester. 


Aud (ben Mistress Alice sprang forward 
and kissed her teacher's Kindly cueek. 
“Dear good Will,” sie cried, “Ll wouid 
that all tutors were wise as you’ 
ee. 
W HERE the 16s Of thought are 
tally different dire OS there can be r 


iltual underslan nx W he re passionate 


enthusiasm meets cold indifferance r 


where a Kindly aod 


sympathetic natu 


en oounters a bard and cruel one, friendiy 


maiden’s | intimacy is not likely to thriwe. 


lam no *cholar, and reading comes 


| iow 
| free 





“Let me) 


now hold the book, and hear you answer = "" 
| iss, which has “Thaelr’ on it, is now worth 


| six times its intrinsic value, owing to that 


mone sprang trom the tears Venus shed tor 
Adonis 

A liteboat, constructed of aluminium, 
has ju-t been finished at Stralsund, in Pome- 
run im. 

Thirty barrels of incense were burned 
during « three days’ ceremonial in Siam a 
short time back, 

In Japan there are apple trees grow- 
tour inches tn height, which bear fruit 
ly about the size of currants. 

The tiger’s strength exceeds that of 
the ifon. Five inen can easily hold down a 
lion; but nine are requlied to hold a tiger. 


A cab, shaped like a bath tub, in 


which the passengers either sit or recline as 
if im bed, ts in use in Berlin. It has three 
wheels, und is propelled by a naphtha motor. 


It the hands are rubbed on a stick of 
ufter peeling onions, the smell will be 
entirely removed; or onions may be peeled 
under water without olfence to eyes or hands. 

American horses have iuvaded the 
Riglish markets. As many as 10,000 were 
sold lust yexur in London alone, where they 
are need for the omnibuses, street cars and 


celel 


cabs 


**Hardlack”’ is doomed in the French 
navy. The Ministerof Marine not very long 
back issucd orders that soft Dread baked on 
bourd was henceforth to be served out to the 


| sutiors instead of ship's biscuit, 


Uutil forty years ago it was custom- 
ary among the Japanese to practise vaccina- 
tion on the tip of the nose, thus making writ- 
ten certificates unnecessary. The proof of 
vaccination was thus always evident. 


We owe the invention of visiting 
cards to the Chinese. They were first used 
during the Tong dynasty (61s—907). The 
present Chinese visiting card is large enough 
to told twice, and ts bright red in color. 


A German coin collector says that 
coins with misprints are highly prized by 
numismatists. One Saxon thaler of the year 


error, 


Life insurauce experts asserts that a 
who is in good health at the age of 
forty-five is likely to outlive a man of the 
sutne age, because she is, usa rule, nere tem- 
perate in bhubits, and ts less Mable to accl- 
dents. 


A very excellent arrangement exists 
in New York by which policemen in uniform 
and the public yenerally are permitted to use 
the teiephonue pay stations free of charge to 
cail an ambulance or a physician in case of 
street nceiments 

The Chicago Tract Society distributes 
tracts written tn French, Duteh, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, Finnish, Russian, Polish, 
Bulgaran, Lithuantan, Italian, 
Welsh, Greek, Hebrew, Chinese and 


Woluan 


Bole Milman, 


Spanish, 


Arabic, and finds eager readers for them all 
The total number of Southern cotton 

mills last year was 445. Of these 15 have 

been “crossed out” and merged into other 


concerns, and three were burned, reducing 
the number to 420, Tothis number, bowever, 
mills were added during the year, 
making the total now 475, 


I. is said that the health of the bru- 
netic ty pe of eye is, as 4a rule, superior to that 
of «a blonde type. Black eyes usually tndt- 
cate good powers of pbysical endurance. 
Dark blue eyes are ncst Common in persons 
of delicate, refined or effeminate natures and 
xenerally show weak benith. 


llissing is not invariably an expres- 
sion of dislike. In West Africa the natives 
hiss when they are astonished; in the New 
Hebrides when they see anything beautifal. 
The Basutos applaud an orator in their as 
seublies by hissing at him, and the Japanese 
show their reverence by a hiss. 


Berylium is worth about ten times its 


SS new 


weight in pure gold, and venadium 1s five 
times aS costly as the precious metal. Irt 
lium, also, is more than twice as costly a5 
gold. The text books used to say that plati 
1 Was the only metal more valuable tha! 
t now costs about the same 
bher sa town in Georgia which wil 
te vely I 
‘ ght 2 vs 
v ito} chase 40,000 acres rw 
millies, representing lew peopie, 
niisted as colonists, and the work of 
building houses on the town site wlll be 


pushed rapidl 


y- 























BESIDE THE STREAM. 








BY W. W. LONG. 





She walked beside the quiet stream, 
The light of love was in her face; 

The laugh of love was on her lips, 
And by her side love waiged apace. 


The world has never touched her life, 
She knows naught of {ts hate or pride: 
This woman, very fair and sweet, 
W hose ruler ts love's guard and guide. 





UNDER THE CZAR. 

It is difficult for people in America, 
where the opinions of the newspapers 
are the last things the people would 
have restricted, to imagine a press con- 
ducted and controlled by Government. 
Yet this state of things practically ex- 
ist in the country whese Czar is visit- 
ing abroad to-day. 

Here it is open to anyone to publish 
a newspaper. In Russia permis-ion 
must be first obtained, and this is not 
granted to all who care toapply. The 
candidate for this privilege must first 
curry favor with the Government—that 
is to say, with the Minister of the Inte- 
rior and other ¢ fficials, and, in country 
places especially, with the Governor of 
the province or with the Governor-Cien- 
eral, where euch ap ct! cial holds sway 
Then he must possess his soul in pa- 
tience. Sometimes three, four or more 
years May pass away before the richt to 
start any new periodical is recognized, 
and even then the publisher cannot 





transfer his rights to another without ' 
_ ing of the nobility, the fraud of a banker, 


oflicial permission. 

‘Thus the publication becomes a spe- 
cial privilege, and the monopoly is oi 
some special value in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, for in those cities the publish«r 
has to deposit a vuarantee of 5.(4") rv- 
bles (about $2,500). This deposit is re 
quired for a **superior”’ privilege, which 
the press in the capitals enjoys over and 
nbove that of the provincial press. 
This privilege does not, as a general 
rule, amount to much. It may, indeed, 
be likened to the right of a Turkish 
Pasha to be banged by a silken cord in- 
stead of a hempen rope. In the pro- 
vinces the editor is obliged to submit 
the manuscripts to the censor before 
they can be printed. Inthe capitals the 
newspaper must be submitted in printed 
form not later than 11 I’. M. on the day 
before its appearance. Thus Russian 
dailies are unable to publish telegrams 
and news which arrives too late to be 
set up by the hour named. 

But obtaining permission to establish 
@ newspaper is only the first step which 
the proprietor has to take. The peri- 
odical must have an editor, and in re- 
spect to this functionary a further per- 
mission is required. It has occurred 
Over and over again that a whole list of 
candidates for an editorship has failed 
to receive official sanction, and this re- 
fusal need not necessarily be accompa- 
nied by an explanation. Une need not, 
therefore, be surprised that many edi- 
tors serve no other function than to lenu 
their name with the object of satisfying 
the oflicials. Even after the permission 
to publish is granted, and the editor 
Officially sanctioned, the real trouble 
then begins. 

By everybody and on all sides the pro- 
vincial paper is bullied and harassed. 
Certainly, it dare uot offend any official, 
from the highest to the lowest. A few 
months ago, for instance, there was pub- 
lished in the official **Turkestanskya 
Vedomosti’”? a document which, bad it 
appeared in an American paper, would 
pass fora huge joke. It was a copy of 
a complaint made by an official to his 
chief to the effect that an editor 
dared to print an article “On th 
bility of exterminating black 


had 
€ pOssi- 


‘ 7 
vuee.ics 


iD 


the city.”’ The complaint read as fol- 
lows: ‘*As there appeared in the loca! 
paper an article about the ext a- 
tion of black 
LOUS IM] S 

| 
ments in th j r trusted | 
and is thereby prejudicial to my au r 
ity in the eyes of the inhabita: ir 


gard it as advisable to order that any 


TH 


article concerning my district shall first | 
be sent to me for examination and cor- | 
rection.”’ 

In 80 humiliating a position as that | 
exemplified by this complaint there is | 
surely no other press in the world, noi 
excepting even Turkey. | 

The metropolitan press, however, is 
less subject to official tyranny. It can | 


; ——— 


| 
quite freely discuss questions relating to 
} 


the extermination of black beetles, not 
because there is nobody to prohibit the 
offence, but because the authority of the 
officials in the capitals does not largely 
depend upon the number of black beet- 
les in St. Petersburg or Moscow. When, 
however, any city official considers bis 





authority really menaced by the metro- 
politan press, the latter is in no less de- 
plorable a state than the provincial. 
When a Minister considers it desirable 
to exclude a particular question from 
public discu sion, he unceremoniously 
sends round to the editors a circular to 
this effect, and any editor who neglects 
to comply with the circular is liable to 
be punished. 

According to law, the Minister is al- 
lowed to issue secret circulars only upon 
matters of ‘great State importance,” 
but in practice anything which may of- 
fend the dignity of the Minister or his 
friends may be pronounced to pe of 
“great State importance.”’ 

An incident in the private life of a 
man who lost a large sum at card-play- 
ing with a highly exalted personage, a 
railway catastrophe, a quarrel at a meet- 


have all proved to be matters of “‘yreat 
State importance.”’ 

A candidate for the Mayoralty, who 
was afraid of criticism in 
once obtained an order from 


the press, 
the Min- 


ister of the Interior which had the ef- 
| fect of preventing the appearance of 


any article whatever about the election. 

Directors of joint stock companies 
who have ruined their share-holders 
have succeeded in obtaining orders to 
guarantee them exemption from public 
discussion in matters pertaining to their 
companies, while at the same time they 
ha.e been allowed to continue the pub 
lication ot advertisements, reclaims, and 
balance sheets intended to delude the 
public. 

Al! the circulars sent out cannot here 
be recounted; they are only sent to the 
edito.s to be read, and then have to be 
returned. But these orders, never being 
revoked, they accumulate from year to 
year, and the unfortunate editor, losing 
his way in the labyrinth of prohibitions, 
leads a life 





of constant anxiety and | 


danger. It is fortunate, however, that 
every evil contains its own remedy. 
The Minister’s ctlice is not of long | 


duration; one goes and another comes, 
and with each change comes an altera- 
tion of policy. The unallowable of yes- 
terday becomes the allowable of to-day, 
the unprotibited of yesterday becomes 
the prohibited of today. ‘So that 
editor, however subserviect he may be, 
must, sooner Or later, come into conflict 
with the authorities. Such is the un- 
certain and chaotic position of the Lus- 
sian press, that even the official papers 
sometimes bring down the wrach of the 


Government upon their heads, 
— eS 


brains of told. 


Every man who has great faith, 


great power tor good 


the 





has 


Nobody works harder and gets ie 


for it than the Ly pocrite. 
(;od sees heroes where men see only 
the commonest kind of people 
A man may Wear religion a8 a@ C.oak, 
ind yet freeze his soul te deat 
Man’s blindest eye is on the «+ 
Wi re et i x” wi te ! 
We kuow ca what & fa man 
(Jne of Lhe pe liiar tobings a 
redity is that bad qualities de . “ 
strength than good o 3 


directness and 
* 
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| Femininities. 


If a girl is not pretty she can easily 
make up for it. 


Ever since Eve ate the apple, one of 
woman's greatest troubles has been about 
something to wear. 


A little guest is expected to arrive at 
Blenheim Palace about Christmas. It Is pos 
sible that it may become a Duke of Marl. 
borough. 


*“‘When an important step has to be 
taken,” sald acertain Mme. Blanchecotte, 
man says, ‘What shall 
“What shall l put ont'" 


A law has been approved in Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha fining the father of a lad below 
the age of eighteen, ora girl less than fifteen 
years old, who goes to a bali, the sum of 1» 
marks. 


The young women of Germany have 
& superstition that, if they bury a drop of 
thetr blood under a rose-bush, 1¢ will ever 
afterward ensure the experimenter a pats 
rosy cheeks. 


‘Dorothy says she was disappointed 
in England.” 

“Why was that?” 

“Things didn't look so 
thought they would.” 


A woman of Florence, Mo., recently 
threatened her drunken husband that she 
would go with himand get drunk every time 
he did. She stuck to ber word once, and her 
husband has not touched a drop since, 


Arabian women, who have to go into 
mourning, always stain their hands and feet 
with indigo for eight days, and during that 
time they will drink no milk, on the ground 
that it«e white hue does not harmonize with 
their mental gloom. 


One of the first acts of the Japanese 
Parilament was to rescind the regulation pro 
lLibiting the presence of ladies at debates, 
and another was the rescinding of the regula 
tien which forbade the attendance of wem 
bers in Japanese dress. 


, 
1 say?’—a woman, 


English as she 


A number of well-known Copeuhagen 
ladies of literary and soctal distinction, have 
formed « society aguinst the using of stuffed 
birds for ornaments in bonnets, ete. The So 
clety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ant 
mals has promised its co Operation. 


Newnham College, England, is join- 
ing hands with Girton in itsefforta to obtain 
the degree of Cambridge Untversity for duty 
qualified women. A petition will shortly be 
ctreulated for signature among former 
dents of the Newnham and Girton College 


The Swedish Ladies’ Society tor the 


Protection of Animals bad, recently, ar- 
ranied a meeting in Stockholm, where a large 


atu 


number of cooks were present, who were en- 
lightened by a lecture as to the 
manner to handle live antmals, 
ete , in the kitchen. 


lenst cruel 
poultry, Osh, 


**But,’’ said the mayistrate to a wo- 
man in the 
“did you not tell me 
you appeared before me two years age?” 

“IT think it very likely,” repited, 
ingly acknowledging her falsehood and not at 
of 


and another 


witness-box tn a French court, 


you were thitty when 


she siti 


allabashed. “lam not one those womrn 


who say one thing today turing 


ter morrow 


At a double wedding in Paria, Texas, 


recently, b L. Tabb married Mias ELutin 
Eevansand SYiank Evans marrted Misa Bettle 
Tabb. Evansand Tabb were both widowers, 


about 4) years old and each hasa daughter 15 


| years of age. Tabb was married to Evans 
|} daughter and b.vans to Tabb's daughter The 
young ladies had to obtain the consent of 
their parents, bub there Wes no treubie on 
t! trae ot the father Cheerfully 
gaveit. By these marriages Evansand Tabb 
oe other = #on-lu-law 
She: It cannot be; I am not worthy 
lie: Nonsense 
she: It l« true—too true! 
He. Le prossttrle You are an angel 
She: No, no—you are wrong I am an Selic 
=! wirl, utterly unfit to be your cCompant 
through life 
il. Tthit« ts madne<=! What sort of a wife 
to you think IT ought to have? 
she A careful, calculating, practical wonia 
whocan iive on your stinil salary 


It has become a fad whenever a host 


ess is Indisposed, or for any reason does not 
eare to vo to church, for her to nave divine 
service carried on In ber own drawing ron 
The guests of the house and a very few out 
side friends who are in the ftimnmedlate neigh 
mel are invited to attend The whole 
sffTatr ix cond ted with yreat quiet, and at 
the Gee Of the services the women wo qutletly 
without stopping for a word of ge j 
u Specia xoufF are i le fur 
ne es 
Lady Henry# Somerset, assisted 
“ ‘) a ‘ sea t 
- bk ‘ ‘ 
a 
+ ft a 
t y 
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FRasculinities. 


Justice O'Halloran: Have you any 
children, Mrs. Kelly? 

Mrs Kelly: | have two livin’ an’ wan mar 
ried. 


Itinerant street musicians are not al- 
lowed to reside tn St. Petersburg, and foreign. 
ere of this class are prohibited from entering 
the emptre. 


This inscription appears over the 
grave of a Wisconsin cemetery; it was writ 
ten by her husband—‘Tears cannot restore 
thee, therefore 1 weep.” 


It has been freely asserted—and we 
fear not without some foundation—that the 
frequency of suicide has remarkedly in- 
creased with our advance tn civilization. 


Wife: What dress would you advise 
ine to wear to the musicale? 

Hustbaod: Well I think an aceordion skirt, - 
with «a brass band around the watst, and piped 
sleeves might Nt the oceaston! 


Stella Groehowena, a 15-year-old Chi- 
cago girl, has been sent to prison for eleven 
days for picking up coal that had fallen from 
the carein one of the rallrond yards. Stella 
exhibited no symptoms of kieptomania. 


Willy: Hoo is "t that ye gi’e the wife 
a chance ©’ bein’ sae often up in arme at yo 
wit’ the tongne? 

John: She's never happter than when findin’ 
faut, an’ I jist like to please her. 


*John,”’ called bis wife, are you put- 
ting the baby to sleept" 


The pugtitet laughed bitterly in the dark 
nese. 

“I've got him against the ropes,” he an 
awered. 


A Hamburg chemist claima to rend.r 
petroleum non explosive by the addition of a 
stmall quantity of a mixture of bicarbonate 
of sodium with aniline, sulphate of iime, eul 
phate of magnuesta, chiortde of sodium, eal 
ammontac and water. 


It is a curious fact that of the various 
Keyal personages depicted in the pleture of 
“The Jubties Celebration tn Westminster 
Abbey, [°*7." ntne princes have since died, 
while ali the princesses are not only Iiving, 
butare In good health 


“So you want to be my son-in-law, do 
yout” asked the old man, with as much flerce 
ness as he could assume. 

“Well,” eald the young man, standing first 
on one foot and then on the other 
pose Dll have to be tf lLmarry Mamie." 


“Laup 


One of the richest men Mexico is 
Maxtiiifan Damm,e German, Years ago he 
a trip te the Fatherland, and while 
there took what sas supposed to be a worth 
sfiver mine for « bad dett. From this 
fF.) he derives 


tnarte 


Promontano, now “ 


i yearly lneome of about $700 (aH), 


| cation led him to think of the words as 


The initials “OO. K.”’ were firet used 
by Jacob Astor, the founder of the family of 
millitonatires, and were thus marked on Dilis 
that were presented to him for approval of 
credit Ife thowght he 
thais of “All Correct, 


wae affixing the tof 
but a neglected edu 
"anil 
Rorrect 


“Tam not a sticker for any ridiculous 
dignity on the partofa physictan,”’ 
solemn-looking man, and I think 
t to ride « wheel asany one else; 
wets the eo bad that he 
ealling hia thatrument case his ‘re 
aid, IT think {t ts time to 


conservative man.’ 


eal the 
he has as 
much rig 
but when 
takes te 
kit, 


huntup « tmeore 


he manta 


peatr as mine 


A Scotch visitor to the Carlyles, in 


(heyne row, was much struck with the 
* tpreef room which the sage bad con 
t Afortimeelf in the attic, lighted from 
the top, and where no sight or sound fron 
crate could penetrate “My certes, this ta 
fine, erted the old friend, wit! inconscltous 
a ante Here ye may write and study 
the rest of your life, and no human belting be 
one tit the wiser 

A Russian physician has made a se- 
tee of elaborate experiinents to test the old 
tine notion that fluids taken with fin 
wenke the action of the gustric Jute He 
find+ that “to take fMluida with the menli« ta 
slmeostas itn portant an adjunct te Alyestion 
aet« the mastication Of solld fom!) preparatory 
to swallowing it, but Chat, as at other tiines, 
there ie « limit to the amount of Muld 
one can swallow with tmpuntty and com 
foort 


According to experiments with the 


Bamometer, &®@ man te precisely at 4 
Weake#t when he turn. ital eal ‘oor muse 
cr force ts greatly 1 as k faust, 
t 1 wttalnes tor tte Highest polnt after the 
midday men Itthen sinks f a few - 
ines Gyr a teowaris«+Vening t lily ’ 
® . I ‘ “4 

‘ 
I 4 fana el A. a! j ysi- 

ad . 
" ’ tated 

b “ « 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


It ina day of invention=, where women’s 
comfort are concerned, and the latest proof 
of it ln the winter «hirt waist 

It scarcely reemed possible lbalanythiog 
BO WHOLLY salielving as the sunnier wairt 
should be cast aside for at least «in mnooth= 
of the year, but « good many sessors went 
by before tiie summoner girl eee iced to lbink 
about the “inter shirtwaist 

However, 't is here at laet, and ite en 
thueiastic welcome shows cow much tit 
was needed. 
has sinply @ band al neck 
the adjustinent of «tiff 
looeely 


It ine madein Mannel, usually 
and sleeves for 
™ijiiet and cufft« ix 
coimntortabie, like ‘te cooler sister, 


and bas « beitof whatever 
may suit the faney. 


And when i« it worn? A 


feather, mid of 


wren that? 


Firet of ali, it ie delitphifully ete tor the 


bieys le; them i te Jumtthe thing to wear 
under one’# coat when whoop Kv 


‘ee the poet fitting costume aterut 


it i@ prar 
ence ler 


the house when full tollettes are mot re 


quired, and, abowe all, itis a emey to alis 
on and off, and ita sleeves (rather emall) 
slide wo anugly int: mtn that every wo 
nan who owe ne be wor ering how in 
the world she ever iived wit! st | 

All molars are ace anitiie recta ' pews 
pinks, nile greens, fawos, anything the 
SoOmbines prect y witi ; “wearer sn « ; 
Plegion, and sole are nh emtricted ts 
fannel, but are woolen, and even «ilk, but 
theme that really take the place of the line 
or titie.ith ehirt wae ii ake pretention- 
te anything more lien eniners and « ‘ 
fort. 

The prices as ys tare high for meres 5 


fort, bul (be waist are new, anc 


al wayt Counle Five ce * is the ty went 
Stim) that « fuy the tS) o- atron”d 
theca, ot t ha) o && “a'e are 87 4 
and even >) ileery ‘ ‘ anu lsat 
8 @rotig 

The tugenully of v covet them 
will do the rest_and tt “*" - t “4 
the summer gir Tum 
meade gown way ive bieipem tha beer! co 
long ele wi Ten p pear f something more 
eharining than ever 

kvery eye is caught by « charining le 
bat bemtin poke shapeio front as rie 
up under arittbeon bow tno the tack - 
trimmed with an artietic arraneement cof 
ostrich pluinen, Velvet r mh andaft 
biown rome. 

A iarge atyites cbapeau of cadet bine 


fit now has a crown of piested orang 
chenille At the beck, on the upturned 


Orin, ina large bow of th ve velvet, and in 


the front are massed rich Diack pi uines, 
with # graceful aigrette in the contre 

A pretty hat for @ young iacdy i 
biack Veivet im miediusu iz 4 thie 
eeutre of the front in « wits rad, and 
epreading above and beyond Lue cro“ & 
each side of the bird are bower of pieated 
while malines. 

Homettos of ye wish ffou are masse 


compectly at the front of « bands ue car 
riage hat of Siclet veivel Phe nou 1. 
rolied gracefully and «ef each side 
centre isa bird of paradise aigretic 

Atthe left of a becoming sailor shape iu 
dark 


coque feathers, 


‘ 


blue taney braid is @ jase Of lack 
A twrut tiie rown - « 


ruche of tlue taffetu r bon edged wit! 


black velvet, and an upright bow f thie 
same tinisiies the trimming at the right 
Very unjuels @ gay Velvet bal that i- 
Bliighliy poked at the centre of the fr 
aud made | flare pward at © si les. 
Two gray plumes sland uj; front and 


are supplemented Dy «laney Luckie and 


biack algrette. A profusion of piumes 
drocpe over the Oriin st ea side. 
Pew Velvet, shirred ove rds like the 


eonvoliulions of « Buell lotius « strining 


and @ffective bojue. (hu the iefl are sit 


loops Of VelvVel wilh @ bright! green pata 


dist aigretio 


The “HReynuoid’ i « lerge veivel bet with 
Bhigh «rown, surrounded ¥ « ee puines 
end With Hve or 1k plutaes al Lhe is f 
Karuilure, 

Mhuseian turbaus Of Ve vel, will faney 
braid are popularfor the street, aod are 
geuera ly trimmed wit let nameuts 
flowers an jue feathers 

c i iw a Mee va 
bigs pmorie aha l ~ i € stz 
liale i ¢ a - 
femti ‘« um Ve “es 
: “ ara - aligre ~ 
as a 
~~ ‘ m * 
make tiie ele ve and au 
sigtia ‘ ile izajuie Selz perlhial are care 
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fully imitated, and are genuine works of 
art 

Tiere are miniatures, enamels, comti 
nations of gold: and ativer, iocruetations 
of steel op pearl and ivory, artificial jew- 
ois of ail kinds io ail variotios of settings 
Suttons of this comtly kind aréac aruing 
foie for vewst or corselet and give @ fash- 
lonabie effect lo the entire costume. 

Itis difficult to describe all the forme 
which the bolero aseuiIDnes, 
Mow? filted at the 
back [ik€@ # bodice, showing the belt only 
occasionally as the moves, Its 
names are figaro, Spanish jacket, 
oriental or Circassian vest, but in all cases 
iL i* practically the sameé abbreviated, cl; se 
garinert. that is, those reach- 
ing to the waist line—a«re of cloth, velvet 
lt niosterial, ike the gown. 

They are trimmed with soutache, motii« 


ubiquitous 
often it is square, and 


wearer 


otner 


The largest 
cr Wien 


of velvet and iace aud perhaps revers ora 

ar oof fur Phe short bolero, termina 
ting far above the belt, is made entirely of 
fur, Of embroidered cioth or of velvet en- 
tire:y oovered with ornamentation. Its 
eutinust be perfect, for it mnust ft ilke « 
eulrass in order to have a good effect, and 


a wrinkie spoils it. These boleros are 


worn bodices or chemisettes, 


fut the 


Willi igtit 
mlumme is more @ ogant when the 


telero and the wown are of he same color, 


Alihbeugh they need not be of the same 
tnateria 

I noess comlunmne of eray corkecrew 

froot fortis #® piastron and is cut in 

one with the tate that fora: the sieeve 

caps. The plastron and sleeve caps are 

outlined with tliack silk cord aud bordered 


wiih « double ruftle of black iiousseline 


a ie. fhe tursed Over points of the 


jar are of black satin, as are the cutis of 
the close yray sleeves. The gray feit hat 


strimmed whh wauve yvyeivetand whites 


ani bieck piuMes. 

A pre'ty silk sand wool costume, The 
skirt is «ff old red wool goods, entirely 
piace. The bodice, of rilk of the same 
ee ris gathered ona yoke of black vel 
Vetouoter three ruftles of silk edged with 
wiite la lhe close #ilk sleeves have 

4 on fof two wide rutilos edged 
wthiace Tne folded collar and belt are 
of red ailk A Diack felt hat trimmed with 


back piuies wad red ribbon accompanies 
ywoen 

Kicuse Dodices, in the former sens of 

Phe imation 


Lhe word, are no longer worn, 


Wien certiesr (1 the honors of the reason 


Mmipatof which the bolero forma #« con- 
The short bolere, coming 
Worth as & 


portion of the gown and may be of velvet 


epicuour part. 
down just over the bosom, is 


inerusted with lace or beaded ornainents 


of sik covered with spplications or of 
goods like the rest of tho costume. There 
4fe@ boieros lobal are open in front, others 
halciones with turee or four decorative 


bullous apd bavesw high, towing collar, 


and 1 othe s that cross on the bosom 
aud fasten atone sicte So lithe materi«i 


is required for one of (hese little garments 


thet inere w Almost always te found 


among the leftover pieces ofa gown frag- 


nents iaree enough tO tinake One, which 
ww nerve to 1T6 
Wide 


taffeta, failie + 


ivenate tLe costume, 
belles and corselets of surah, 
reolt velvet are as much in 
Vogue a8 the bolero and very often ac- 
company it Phe goods must always be 
fimpeoyed otiiguely—thatl is, cut on the 
eta bias, Which s#ilows it to stretch to 


the figure Moth edges aro bemused, and 


m@ pri f whalebone of the proper length 
* place at each end where the teit 
fastens ‘loses at the back, it ia 
tacked t the bodice In front at the toy 


txetioun and in the middle with invisibie 
lf it closes in 
if it 


slLouid be wide 


stitenes to bold it in place 
fromt, itis Silsliarly lacked behind. 
accOUupsuies & bolero, it 
encugh to meet the iower edge of the 
laller, Olherwine It inay Vary according to 
the taste and figure of the wearer A 
shouid 


comparatively barrow and let it extend «a 


short *aisted woman choore it 


Iie tLelow the waist line, wile «lung 
way Wear it muen wider 
Fr let it slop cxactly at the waist 


Walsted person 


Odds and Ends, 
Ons A VARIETY OF SUBJ BUTS. 


hieck siiks or alin tony be wonderfully 


revived by sponging with polato water 
‘ ne om the wrong side when 
x y damj Tho potato water is mace 
ab a“ je the poltat i 
- “ 
" ~ » in 
a avs F 
n . “ 
+ 2 we sla 

o ay* we aat Dee y ~ 6 

te ad UK @2 USUA) 


Poisonous liniments aud liquids sLould 
te kept ip bottles with a rough surfsce 
that they can be known at 
ones by the touch, Attention to tbis 
siiopie rule may be the means of prevent- 


ouleide 


ing verious accidents. 
not be keyt oear otber bottler, 


Fresh lard will remove tar from the 
wkin. 

A clothes line which bas been boiled will 
pot twist as a new rope is apt to do. 

The seat on the left side of au omnibus 
is always more resting than that on the 
right side, as it # opes towards the eurb- 
etoue. 

Sewing silks are often prepared with a 
solution of lead, which is highly injurious 
to (be health. Care «bouid, thereiore, be 
taken never lo bile the threads when work- 
ing with sewing ilk. 

§ium-water will rertore alamortall faced 
Krush (he faded stuff thoroughly 
free from dunt, rinse with # liltle soap, 
clear water, and then alum water, and the 


cf |. 


colors will be wuech brightened. 

Fggs stains can be taken out of silver by 
rubtiog with # wet rag dipped in salt. 
A heavy neal should pever be taken 
when the body is greatly fatigued, The 
Jigestive organs are as weary as the body, 
aod are Hol ready lo undertake an 6xCcess 
of work. 

A i4rge@ onion peeled apd cul across the 


top, then peaced in a pail of water in the 


They should also | 


and cook uptiltender, Atthe same time, 
in another kettle, simmer the cores and 
skins in sufficient water to keep them 
from burping. Strain off the liquid re. 
sulting from the boiling and add it tothe 
quince pulp, with one-balf of a pound of 
suger for each pound of suet. Boil the 
whole, stirring continually, until it is 
suooth and of # firm consistency. Then 
put in jars, cover close and keep in a dry 
place, 

Deviled Ham Loaf,.—Take two spoonfuls 
of cracker or bread crumbs, @ quarter of a 
pound of deviied ham, twocups of milk, 
using # portion to moisten the bam. Stir 
in two egg*, acd salt to taste, putintoa 
buttered bread pan and bake one bour in 
a woderate oven, Serve coid, cut in thin 
slices and garnish with parsley. 

Soft Sauce.—To make a good soft sauce, 
cream together a teacupful of pulverized 
sugar and #« baif cupful of fresh butter, 
add a well-beaten egg and the juice and 
xraied pee! of alemon. Have ready ina 
double saucepan some boiling water 
which has been thickened with a scant 


| teaspoonful of cornstarch ; when thorough- 


entre of toe room with the doorshut, will | 


remove #ll smell of fresh paint in # very 
isl Lilae. 

Fat wich is to be Kept should be cut up 
stoaii and Dolled In » saucepan in a little 
into the oven to melt, 
oven, tue door 


Waier sud never pu 
Mf it haste be done in tie 
sould be le t open. 

bread of potato should never be put in 
toe mouth ef the same time as Deh, es- 
poolally by cnildrep, or it will be difficult 
tv detect bones in the Osh aud they may 
be swallowed by uiislake, 

Doe isrgest quantity of fluid that is re- 
quired by an sdult person, ubless under 
6ccepuonal Circumstances, is lwo pluts in 
ine twenty-four hours. The majority of 
pers us take loo much fluid aud tbhus 
Weaken lhe digestion. 

kor #ii workers the clothing siould be 
hiilting om the body, and of a 
tiaterial (hat aduite of free transpiration 
from the ekin. Tuick close material is 
very objectionable as checking @Vapora- 
ticw #00 reélainivg moisture froin the 
body, apd ine baebitual use of waeterproot 


lualerlias is VOTy bbjyurious, 


hve amy 


Neither the soap, looth, bor vail brushes 
sbeuid ever be covered over on the wash- 
Tue vbrushbes get soft, aut smell 
disagreeable if covered over; they are 
better placed in one of the upright iron 
made for the purpose, or lying 
downwards wherever they sare 
pul. Sponges aiso shouid never be cov- 
ered sand should occasionally be rinsed in 
strong e00@ Waler Or alujmonia aud water 
Uy grease that imay be in 


slaiic. 


slaiecs 


Uriatios 


to @&tract 
thew, 

For Wasiuing crelonnes, chinizes and art 
ins, ammonia is invaluabie. A tea- 
spoontul lo every gallon of water in which 
they are washed and @ bandful of sait in 
ihe rineicg water will restore the colors 
and preventany runpiong. Blanket will 
be the betterfor # ilitie suimonia in the 
tub, aod it will lighten tne labor of all 


mus 


Washing 

When upcorking a bottie, be sure to 
Kras; the neck with acloth in your band, 
~ toetif the giass cracks or breaks it will 
notcut your bend. 

(aulifiowers should always be boiled in 
two Waters, retin one and then another, 
[hie removes (be strong and rank tavor, 
Ai, green vegetables should be bullied wilh 
ihe iid of tne saucepan off. The water in 
whien they have been boiled should at 
once be poured eway in the garden on the 
@srih, and not down any *iok or drain 
bulif there is no available garden, pour it’ 
into # peil and cover it over till cool and it 
Can then te poured down «drain. If this 





ly boiled add to this your other in- 
gredients, and stir slowly until the sauce 
is very hot. Add a liftle grated nutmeg 
and it will be ready to serve, 

Milk Lemonade.—Milk lemonade is a 
favorite English drink. Two dozen fresh 
lemons are peeled as thin as possible, first 
rubbing luinps of sugar over the skin to 
absorb the essence, Putabelf dozen of 
the rinds into three quarts of hot bat not 
boiling water, and let it stand until cool, 
then strains Squeeze the juice from the 
lemons; add tothe water from tbe rinds, 
together with a pound and a half of sugar. 
Add again three quarts of boiling milk, 
mix welland strain through acloth bag. 
Let it stand « day before using. 

Succotash,—One dozer ears green corn, 
one pint shelled Liuwa beans, butter tbe 
size of an egg, salt and pepper. Cut the 
corn frou the cob, scoring through each 
row if thecorn be large. Scrape lightly 
with the back of the knife, and put beans 
and cobs on to boil before diuner, with 
not quite a quart of water. ‘Twenty min- 
utes before serving remove the cobs and 
part of the water. Add the cut corn and 
boil very gently that it may not burn. 
Add the butter, pepper and sajt and dish. 
The water should be evaporated by the 
time the corn is done. 

Quince and Apple Preserves.—Make a 
syrup by boiling the cores and parings in 
water, using just enough to cover them. 
Pare, core and quarter the apples, put the 
quinces in the syrup after it has been 
Strained. Take the gainces out after sim- 
meéring for a short time, drop in the 
apples, and let them boil for an bour and 
a balf, or until the mixture looks clear 
and red, Put the apples and quinces in @ 


| jar in alternate layers, pour over them the 


boiling syrup and seal, 
me te 
Sivarunke.—To the uninitiated it is al- 
ways « puzzle to know bow a bronze or 
marble statue is wade. The natural im- 
pression is that the seulptor, armed with 
maliet and chisel, chips his conception 
frou a huge biock of stone after model- 


| ling it in clay. 


Such was the method of Michael An- 


| welo, but to-day avother wanner prevails. 





is Hot doue, the smell is most offensive, as | 


weal. kKnOW. 

Vea! Broth.—Take a knuckle of veal 
cosuog ls centeand putit in # saucepan 
with «a meiy-Otting cover. Add three 


jouts of cold water anda spoonful of salt 


“ ~ where it will boil very gently 
three hours belore dinner. After two 
ie ~4id @ 618.1 Orion, two tableap xO0- 

a & stalk of celery ora little 

mes sod pepperto sult the taste 

‘ eat Lelore serving, but leave 

. * « sittsy on + ‘ us 
tler rareand core tie fruit 


SLUG luiboe il Very Loe, cover wilh water 


The sculptor: baving modelled bis figure 
most carefully, @ plaster cast istaken. In 
the meantime, skilled mechanics have 
prepared a biock of marble. 

The plaster cast is placed beside this 
block sand used as a model, the stone- 
cullers copying point by point, measur- 
ing the cast with square, rule, and cal- 
lipers. 

The cutting goes on uvtil a general out- 
line of the ststue is attained, when a 
skilled artisan, specially trained, takes it 
in band, waking # wost faithful copy of 
the model under the -sculptor’s persona! 
supérintendence and direction, 

W hen bis work is completed, it only re- 
inains for the artist to give the finishing 
touches, # line here, an indentation there, 
bringing tbe statue into nearer realization 


with bis conception, 
es 
Do not be above your business, DO 


| matter what thet business may be, but 


} 
i 


strive to be the best in your line, He who 
turns up his nose at bis work quarrels 
with bis Dread and butter. He is a poor 
sinith who quarrels with bis own sparks. 
There is no shaweé about any honest cail- 


g Do not be afraid of soiling your 
hands; there is plenty of soap to be had 
Ail trades are good to traders. Beware 


} fone thing—laainess There is plenty 
to do in this worid for every pair of hands 
placed tn it; and we must 60 work that the 
world will be richer because of our bav- 
ing lived in it, 




















— 





A Little Mistake. 


BY W. N. 
T is well known that in legal matters 
| lawyers often commit the most egre- 
gious blunders, and at least three 
Judges and one Lord Chancellor have had 
their wills disputed, 

Only recently an eminentQ C., an or- 
nament of the Chancery Bar, left a will so 
very ebstruse in its construction that his 
family, sil being on the most friendly 
terms, called in three of bis Jate confreres 
to determine how the provisions of the 
will should be carried out. Their decision 
inthe watter is worthy of being trans- 
cribed ; 

(Private and Confidential. ) 


“LONDON, 15th March Isxy—, 

“Deak Mus. -———, Woe regret that, 
after considerable deliberatiou, we are 
quite unable to arrive at a conclusion as to 
the manner our late friend wished to be- 
queath bis estate, and can only suggest 
that probate be paid according to the de. 
mands of the Legacy and Succession Duty 
Department, and that the estate be then 
apportioned by you in the manner in 
which you beileve your late busband de 
sired; taking for your guide in the matter 
his various conversations with you on the 
subject, and altogether ignoring the pro- 
visions of the will. With kind regards 
yours sincerely, 


(A. 
(Signed) <&, 
(co, 

A striking 6xample of the proverb, “A 
man who is hisown lawyer las a fool for 
aciient!’ That doctors commit mistakes 
as well as lawyers ix not 60 generally 
known, althougb cases froin time to time 
find their way into the newspapers. Dr. 
Carpenter, who may be said to have intro- 
duced the scientific study of human physi- 
ology into England, burnt himself to 
death, while attempting to take a Turkish 
bath in bis own room by enveloping bim- 
selfina blanket and sitting over a spirit- 
lamp. 

Huwever, when aman poisons himself, 
itis bis own peculiar business which is 
involved; but when be takes to poisoning 
others, not witb any malicious intent, but 
simuply ia error, a nataral apprehension 
may well pervade the public mind. Pro- 
tection in the matter is extremely simple, 
as the fullowing narrative will show. 

About eight o’clock ona June evening 
& victoria, drawn by a pair of high-step- 
ping bay horses, drove up to a celebrated 
chemist’s sbop in Bond Street, and an 
elegantly dressed lady of about twenty- 
hive years of age descended frou the car- 
riage. 

She walked hurriedly through the shop 
into the dispensing department, and 
throwing a piece of paper on the counter, 
said : 

‘Please make up this prescription and 
send itatonce. I would wait and take it 
Inyself but ] am just going out to divner ; 
itis very important.’ 

The assistant bowed, took up the pre- 
scription, and then seemed to hesitate, 

““Well,’’ said the lady, who seomed of a 
highly nervous, irritable disposition, 
“well, what is (he matter ?’’ 

“Tam afraid, madaw,’’ returned the as- 
sistant, ‘‘that | cannot dispense this pre- 
acription.’’ 

“Ob, nonsense,’ replied the lady ; ‘that 
ist what they said at in Mayfair, so 1 
brought it on bere, I suppose Dr, Blank | 
knows what he prescribes.” 

“Doubtless, madam; but although Dr. 
Blank is one of the most eminent of bis 
profession, I dare not wake up this pre 
scription, as tne strength at which the 
drug is here ordered is not allowed by the 
British Pharmacopcsis.”’ 

“Ob, nonsense,’’ repeated the lady, 
commencing to patter on the floor with 
her email foot: “this is monstrous, 
Here is my busband waiting for medicine 
of the utmost importance to bis condi.ion, 
and two chemists’ assistants think they 
know better what is good for him than 
one of the leading men of the College of 
Physicians. Give me the prescription, 
and I will get it prepared elsewhere. 

The assistant was loath to part with the 
paper. 





“If you will allow me, madame,”’ he 
said, I will take a cab to Dr. Bland’s, and 
if he oonfirma the prescriptio: | w 

pare 
“ 
Was Ww a & y x I 
« I uat } aA 
condition, and J shail be late for dinne! 


Ihave siready iost baif an bour, and I 
Cannot have further delay.” With that! 
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| she snatched up the prescription and hur- 


ried out. 

The assistant was seriously perturbed. 
The mistake in the prescription was a seri- 
OUS ONG, SO grave indeed thar the adminis 
tration of asingle dose would probably 
prove fatal within two boura. 

It was possible that some young or in- 
6x perienced assistant of some small chem- 
ist, Overawed by the great name of the 
physician, and by the lady's imperious 
manner and elegant attire and equipage, 
would be found to dispense it. Then 
trouble would ensue, which might be 
stopped now, 

Thinking thus, the assistant told his tel- 
low-worker in the dispensary tbat he 
would go to Dr. Blank’s, and hurrying 
into Bond Street, jumped into the first 
passing bansom, and in five minutes was 
ringing the bell of the doctor’s bouse in 
Harley street. The footman who opened 
the door said Dr. Blank was out. 

‘*W here was he ?”’ 

Really the footman did not know, “Very 
important was it?” 

Abt well, then, he (the foetiman) must 
inquire, This he leisurely proceeded to 
do, and the chemist’s assistant, who was 
of an imaginative turn, amused himself by 
picturing meanwhile the death of the pa- 
tient, the professional ruin of himself, the 
Mayfair chemist, and the great physician, 
the grief and self reproach of the lady, who, 
despite her wayward, irritable and care- 
less demeanor, was evidently fond of her 
husband: and he had already arrived at 
the coroner’s jury’s verdict of manslaugh- 
ter, when the footinan returned with the 
intelligence that his waster was dining in 
Maida Vale, 

The cab soon whirled the errant knight 
of the pestle and mortar into the Kdge 
ware Koad, and drew up at one of the 
large houses which lieon the right hand 
side of the Maida Vale, immediately after 
passing the Canal. 

Dinner was evidently in full progress, 
and the footman showed the assistant into 
an antée-room with no very yood grace. 

Here another wait occurred, which 
preyed on the already irritated nerves of 
our friend, é¢vén more than the previous 
one at Harley Street At last tne door 
opened and the doctor entered. He was a 
dapper little man, about tive feet five in 
height, with a pale thin face, and hair and 
moustache the color of tow. His clear, 
steel-blue gray 6yos saved his appearance 
from being insignificant. He looked in- 
quiringly at the assistant, who, bowing, 
said : 

“lam a dispenser, sir, at Mesars, 
At about eight o'clock this evening a lady, 
Mrs, ——, presented a prescription, signed 
by you, in which Potasei Arsenica was or- 
dered in three drachm doses,.’”’ 

“Good God !"’ cried the physician; ‘is it 
possibile ?”’ 

“There can be no doubt of it,’’ replied 
the assistant, “as the prescription was re- 
fused by another chemist.’’ 





The doctor walked hurriedly up and 
down the room, 

“Can it have been altered?’ he mut 
tered. 


‘*] looked carefully for that, but there 
was pot the slightest sign of an erasure, 
No, sir,’’ continued the assistant; “I am 
afraid it is @ littlé mistake on your part, 
1 only fear that it may be made up and 
administered, and therefore went at once 
to your house, and learning where you 
were, Came on here,”’ 

‘(luite right, quite right,’’ said the doo- 
tor; “have you # Cab waiting? That's well. 
Vil wo with you at once to the patient.” 

It took but « few minutes for the doctor 


to make his excuses, and return ready for 


| departure, and the cab once more in mo- 
| 

, tion, turnéd towards the neighbborhocd of 
| Eaton Syuare 


Tbe house at which it now 
pulled up betokened far greater wealth 
than either of the other two at which it 
had stopped since chartered in Bond street; 
butan air of quietuds, peculiar lo residen- 
ces in which 116 very critical 
condition, pervaded the place. The street 
door Was Opened nolselessly by « footunan 
before the oocupantis of the cab were fairly 
ioclor Was shown 


invalids in 


on the doorstep, aud the 


intoar ow on the ground floor whicb ap 


swered the purpose of 4 library as much 
as suci roowes usually do in London 
houses, 
‘Send m6 Nurse Moore,”’ said the do« 
tor 
Nurse M ” for exer ‘ re 
ed f 4 el x - ~ 
4 ke ¢ 
Wa 4 4 


len are SUalLYy ju ~ eit jon 
but never did man, 


staire at Lhe same rate as Le did 


littig or big, fy up the 





last 
mouth, 

The assistant followed, but bad only 
reached the first floor when the doctor en- 
tered the bed room on the second, Nurse 
Norris was standing by the bed measur. 
ing a dose of medicine from a bottie. 

She wasa tall, dark young woman of 
twenty-five, very pleasant looking, and 
apparently pursuing her vocation with 
care, as she did not even look up when 
the doctor entered. 

“None of that, nurse!’ exclaimed the 
doctor. 

“1 beg pardon, sir?’ said the nurse, 
now «roused to the sense of some 
incongruity in the physician’s manner, 
which became intensified when a strange 
young man, very much out of breath, al- 
most fell into the room from the passage. 

“I should say bow is the patient? A 
very warm night, and likely w render 
him uncomfortable,” continued the doctor, 
with his soul in bis eyes, and his eyes on 
the bottle, 

“IT think I am a@ little better, doctor,” 
said a weak voice from the bed, on which 
lay a man of about thirty with the pe- 
cnliarly emaciated and drawn look which 
invariably follows a prolonged or very #e- 
vere illness, ‘‘a little easier.’ 

“That's right,’’ said the dcctor, feeling 
the invalid’s pulse, ‘‘that’s right; yes, a 
marked improvement.’”’ 

Then, having completed a rather lengthy 
examination, he turned to the nurse, 

“A decided improvement, nurse; tor to- 
night we will discontinue all drugs; give 
nothing except his usual nourisbment 
until 1 come again. Dr. W—— will re- 
turn to-morrow, and when we have a 
local practitioner once more in attend. 
ance you will take your Iinatructions 
from hing; in the meantime give no medi 
cine. Indeed I will take it with me.” 

And without noticing the burt aad re- 
sentful look of the nurse, the doctor 
pounced on the bottle and transferred it 
to his coat pocket. 

On that particular June evening the as 
sistant at Messre—— bad been gravely 
cogitating whether he would be justified 
in wedding the girl of bis choice, who was 
too delicate to be able to add to the com- 
mon purse, on a salary Of $50) a year, and 
had decided ip the negative, 

Six inontbs after «a quiet but very bappy 
wedding party returned to a very fourisb- 
ing chemist’s shop in the neighborhood of 
Cavendish Square, which bore the vame 
of the assistant over the front as ite pro- 
prietor. And if you have ever occasion to 
consult the great physician, you may be 
sure that, whatsoever his opinion of your 
case may be, he will add, as he bands you 
your prescription “Be sure you have 
it made up ata good chemist’s, Mr. -—— 
isan 6xtremely careful dispenser, and ip 
addition personally soalyees every drug 
which goes into bis place, Thauk you. 


Good morning.” 
en 


THk ANCIENT DINNER-TAHLE —In the 
study of the service of the ancient dinner- 
table the amount of ceremony which in- 
vested the meals of our forefathers is one 
of the first things which strikes us, & pecu- 
iiarity, however, which 14 @asily sccounted 





for when we recoilect that during the Mid- | 


die Ages m6n separated from one another 
in rank #o widely as were the feude!l baron 
to ont 
which 


and his retainers were accustomed 


tygetber ino common“ 


could searcely fail to have resuited in the 


practic re) 


growth of an 6laborale system of etiquette, 


The ancient fashion of arranging the 
tables for a meal is still preserved in col 
lege halis, where the “high table’ stands 
transversely On @ rained piatforu: a#t the 


upper end of the room. 

It was the farther side of this ‘table of 
" which loast was alone 
occupied, the mnaster of the house and his 
echiet guests thus emphatically 
public before bis vassals. 


duals at « fecal 


d ning in 


Everything portaining to the service of | 


this table was conducted with a ritual of 

BluiOsl ecclesiastical milo UlLen oe, 
Altatime when, from the crown Vasnal 

tothe petty baron, a wian’s safety «and 


consequence depended on the number of 


followers he oould muster, the yroater 
part of the revenues of an estate were 
spent in the support of retainers end 
hangers on, and, there being thus no lack 
of service, the various duties of « house 
hold were much subdivided 

The Li ert ss i ‘ Ld \’% r 
Li“arnkn 6 a mie f “ ‘ 

- 5 ee 
1 “ 

ol 4 ¥ + 

he tif 4 A 
beater were heid to be very |! rate 


belore the | ones and could be discharged by mon Of | pace 25 CIS. A 40k 


15 


words were out of the footman’s | high rank; and in great establishments the 


butler, the pantier, the porter and (the «ff- 
cers of all the several housebold depart- 
ments bad each his own contingent of 


grooipsand yeomen. 


Youta.—Time rolis onward but never 
backward. It is like the stream in this re 
spect. It bears the youth onward’ to man 
hood, aud those in manhood w old age. 
Such is the order, and it is never reversed. 
Those that have passed out of the season 
of youth never return to it again. 

A person may wish that he could begin 
his life anew and live it over again, that 
he may shan the mistakes that he has 
made; but itis a vain wish—it cannot be 
gratified. Hence the importance of im- 
proving the season of youth wisely and 
well. This has been characterised as the 
spring season of life. The spring of the 
year is the sowing season, and every wise 
husbandman is careful to improve it well, 
He is diligent in casting in bis seed and in 
making timely preparation for # barvest, 
for be is well aware that if he neglecta the 
appropriate work of the season, he will not 
reap in the autumn, And in like manner 
should the youth improve the springtime 
of life; he sbould then sow with reference 
to» barvest in the autumn of iife. Nex- 
lect to do this will be sure to be followed 
by unhappy results 

a 

“No Time!’"—No tUme to mend your 
dress? Hut, wheu the little bole catches 
on a neil, you will bave to mend it, and it 
will be an hour’s work, while five minutes 
would have sufficed, No time to lull that 
week? Kut when your garden ts full of 
weeds, you will find time. No time to 
teach thatchild habite of neatness, or show 
it what is right and whatis wrong? Ah, 
but you will have time enough ta the after 
years to bewall your forgetfulness of that 
little tumortal soul entrusted to your 
keeping. We all have time for twenty 
things a day, which we do not do, busy as 
we may think ourkel v6, 


Ll) "? 
%y, % 


S 





FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE 


«tne vice 


COLOS COUGHS SORE THROAT INFILUEN/S § BRORMCHITIS 
PREUMONMIA SWELLING OF THE JOINTS Lum 
BAGO INFLAMMATIONS 


RHEUMATISM, Nt URALGIA. 


FROSTBITES CHILBLAINS. WEAOACHE TOOTHACHE 
ASTHMA 
DIFFICULT EREATHINC. 

(thes THE Woks tI IN’ " 
it NerporNk het tla rr 
“i a@tiy (rFRFREK wlth TA 


Radway's Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain. Sprains, Bruises, Pains 
inthe Back, Chest, or Limbs it 
was the first and ts the only 
Pain Remedy 





adway’s 
Pills 


Always Reliable Purely Vegetable. 


aT 
Sick Headache, 


Fomale Complaints, 
Bitiousness, 


indizestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipatior 
And all Disorders of the Liver 


SOLD OY GRGEEISTS 





f Ttumorous. 


ALL HE Dib 
He tambied from his weary Lee! 
Aud set it by the door, 
Them «t««), ae though he Joyed to feel ; 
Hite feet on earth Onee more: 


Aced ashe mopped his rumpled head, 
His fnew was wreathed in emlles; 

“A very pretty run,” be sald 
“3 €14 « handred miles!’ j 


shop, more celebrated, however, 
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THE CROCODILE SHOP. 
Among the houses recently pulled down 
in Paris to make way forthe new Boule. 
vard St. Michael, wasa well-known wine 
for a 
large crocodile which was suspended from 
the ceiling of the shop than for the wine 
that wae retailed. 
Thie animal was stafied,and was re 


|markabie for its large proportions, for- 


| midable rows of giistening teeth, and for 


“A hundred tatlesr’’ I cried “Ah, 
W hat beauties you have seen 
The reedy streams where cattic drink, 
The meadows rich and green! 

Where 414 you wend your rapid way — 
Through lofty woodland alsiest 

He shook tise head. “1 cannot say — 
1 414 « handred miles’ 


think— 


“What bamiets saw yourswift tires spin? 
A, bow lenvy 


you’ 


To beowe the city « dust and dia 
Meoemih the heaven « blue, | 
To get «a breath of cou ity «al 
To lean oer rustic «tile 


Me comly mut’, “*T he 
i 6t4 4 hundred mtlies" 


remad«s were fatr 


t. N. Neome 


(Quite a rich idea—Turning money w& 


atenrant 


When is a sailor not a sailor ?— When 


beer be meteors 


The man who drives away cust »mers 

The calrmman 

A close friend—The one who neve 
je mde (re wnytiits 

Why « Len lays an eyy—bBecause she 


pend | 
| 


& #tar 1 


Why bas an ocean voyaye po terrors 


for ply ete tane’— De cnuse they are accustomed 
ther tore ole Btn ws 

A woat, recently sent by rail from 
‘ tage te beowtonm, Was Clicketed by the owner 


te tite fariion—“Viense puss the Lutte: 

(guery.— What could a small boy bave 
leew ne think geoff eter he: mye eal the word 
wll gegeer an ayppe ta’ 

**Let gothe anchor’ yelled the sea 
« agrtatl 

“Satin ta tormching It, satel Obie ww deck 
hand 

Temjerance lecturer: Fiicnds, how 
(am Ge wlery, tlie amie ot bbe ? 

laetris ©, tu the reat ios the tet it 


a@ay’ 


**There i one good thiny about (u- 


ped, remark) Wigwag, a lie wuz Tat mw yoke 
ture of tue ilitie naked ged; “eaten he plays 
bie trtek + on us he Can thauygh in his sleewe 


Yeast: Do you give your doy auy ex 
erect" 
4 ricnewmitwrak (7 lhe pean feoor m@ Urarnyp 


.yo* 
hemriy eves) Om) 


Food mother: Did you have a nice 
Chasen wh Btpe ple te 

Little Dptek: Yew, only there waen t enough 
fee cream an cake. I ain ta bit slick 

He: Have you met Miss Richgirl ? 

she (ince of teice 

tte Vretty «lary, t* t she?’ 

She ieshbould say 50) (ue haste keep away 
frovtm bet «llapws 


**We had a very interesting event—or 
this 


rather «4 petrot em—atour house 
ina 
*"“*{_s@@ar 


“Ser our 


inorh 


Not twine’? 


boy put on this firet trousers 


Mrs. Mink«: Isn't it queer that such 


| several 


| payments for rent, b 


| he began to 
} 


ehatge 





a itttie bt of a cowntry as England can rule 
such « Vast amount of territory? 

Mr Minks Weill, l don't know You're not 
very Otfg yourself, ny dent 


“I found a fishworm in my hydrant | 
thie morning,’ sald the wrathfuil citizen 

Yeu emid the offictal of the water car 
pany that t* the best we can cle justat pres | 
ent Weean't afford to furnish feh—all we 
are alice to furniel is trait. 

“Wry asked the youuygeat of the 
neophytes, “why should truth always rise | 
again © crushed to earth? 

iencat~ its elasticity, of course, “ati 
eWered the phlicmsopher “Don't you know 


herw emey 16! 


She: Oh, Mr. Sorney, lam > grate- | 
fal te you for your theaghtlulness in writing 
~ prow; tly to tell me of Harry s ace! 

tet 

tle i’ .> i 
te em ve tise py 


to stretch the truth?” 


promor 


tmention 11; | was very glad 
wtuntty of doting it! 


arrows which pierced its scaly 
siden Such « beast could not be without 
ahietory. Here it is: 

The wine house waa occupied formerly 
by médical studenta, The landlord was 


(an amiable, easy-going man, and though 
| not précisely willing to allow the students 


to live rent flee, was never very exacting, 


| and always ready to give his lodgers time 


t) pay their a 
It happened, however, that one of the 
students was bebind in his 


ues. 

not only far 
so owed the land- 
for beard. Fore 
not press for pav- 


ut ai 
lord a consicerab.ie eum 
long 
meot, but when the sum amounted to $20 
for his mouwy. 
the student 


time thejiatter did 


get impatient 


Loder theese circum*tances 


| cudgeied his trains to devise means to sat- 


tisfy bis andiord; buta.:!l bis attempts to 


money Lbonestly were fruitiess, und 
when a fortunate 
hia diMfcalty. 
eirig to bis 
clothes, be «aw in the shop where he bad 


earn 


he began despair; 


reieved him of 


eo fer reiuced as weil 


peste? with his garments 3 large croco- 
dile wretched y stuffed 

“How much you want for that 
beast?’ he inquired of the old-clothes 
tuen. 

“Ten france,” replied ti 6 la ter 

“Oh, youare joking. Ten tranes for 
such a Villainous beast a® thal! Come, 
now, I will give you thres.”’ 

‘Done!’ exclaimed the oid clothes mer- 


chant, and away went the student with 
to Dring it ipto 
his lodging at pnigt'fali, in 
landiord sheuld not eee iu 

He now eet t work to restuff the croco- 
dile, and by dintof bot water and paint, 
varpian, teeth and glass eyes, suc 
ceeded in restoring the anima: to life like 
similitude, and makiny ita formidable 
looking crocodile 

When he pad completed his task, he 
purchased seven arrows, attached feathers 
tothem of the most brilllant and showy 
plumage, and then thrust the points into 
the sides of the crocodile. 

This done, he placed the beast in a closet 
in bis room, disposing it in such a manner 
that by leaving the door open it might be 
@asily seen 


his purchese, leaking care 
order that bis 


faise 


Many cays bat not elapsed before the 
landiord paid his lodger an eariv visit, 
The student, wh had not risen, bearing 


his landiord’s voice outside the aor, and 
conscious of the objectof being waited on, 
opened the closet door, requested the land- 
lord to enter 
again. 

Tne student apprehensions were trae; 
the tar dlierd bad 
least, of bis rent 

Hewas at first disposed to deal ljen- 
jently with his lodger, until the latter de- 
clared he was withbouts sou, and, more 


end 


come for a portion, at 


over, did not think it probable that he 
should te ableto discharge his lodging 
debt. 

On hearing this, the lanclord became 
| furious, and was proceeding to threaten 


the student with legal proceedings, when 


| turning around bis eyes fell on the magni- 


ficent crocodile witbin the closet. 
His cariosity being aroused, hé requested 
to know how his lodger became possessed 


| of the animal, and whether any history 
| was attached to it. 


On this the student, whe desired nothing 


| be ter, and who had laid his plans to en- 


trap his landlord, proceeded to inform 
hime that the crocodile in question was on 
the point of devouring one of his uncies in 


; , little Bil ' | South America, when it was pierced by the 
Oid mercator, to little Billy Ducks, | arrows stili in ite sides, discharged by 
jet left w« . sco applies for situation as = - 
office tern, and 1 otuces testimontal from | sav ages who ak peared at the critical 
Clergy) han Wedonmt @#ant you on Sundays, tius. 


my gomrl ifitic tary biave you a reference 


from any Ome Bla Koows youon week day j 
, . } 
“Thad a long argument with Dighy 
thie morning, ont the controvers! in 
smd i com vinced 
~ to se 
He me hs wile 1 it t é i 
, mt at m4 v ce t 
ta .& t ‘ 
‘Who'd 1 vot yesterda 
bb» 
« 
“A 
” . 
o «4 two Ovee e1 a te in change } 


Durng tbe recital of the story the land 
lord regarded the animal with groat ad- 
miration; and when the stunent bad fin- 
ished, be exclaimed : 

“Do you know that the crocodile would 
make an ¢x-elient shep sign? Come, what 
will you sell it to me for ?”’ 

The stu:ier t deciared that to part with so 


nlereeting @ family relic was out of the 
e-t st wben bis landlord’s offer 
gh be atiength gave way and the 

¢ fina aine his property for 

eun f twelve h red france, and the 


or understanding that 


debt was to be canceled. 


the student’s 


then jumpéd into bed 
! 


| potiard’s 


| Hatr is hata 


| To Mas 











The price was certainly extravagant, 
bearing In mind that for which thestudent 
bad obtained the animal; but the landlord 
bad no reason to repent his bargain; for 
it made not only his fortone, but that of 
his two successors, snd is moreover, like- 
ly to make that of a third. 

Suspended from the ceiling of the wine 
shop, hundreds came to see tbe great croc 
odile which was killed when about to de- 
your @ man, aud now the proprietor of the 
wine shop, lately «emclished, bas carried 
jtoff with the purpose of setting it up in 
hia new premises. 

nenieineecadialaiaiasinicsiiiiiil teatime 

Turn —It is sometimes affirmed that 
nothing 18 easier than always to tell the 
simple and undisguised truth, and that 
therefore insincerity is ieft without the 
shadow of excuse. This is a most un- 
guarded statement, and is its own refuta- 
tion. 

It would almost be nearer accuracy to 
way that things were more arduous, 
There are difficuitie in the 
way of this supposed slaipie virtue. 

One is to discover exactiy what is true, 
and the other is to know when, where, 
and how to tell it, and when to refrain. 
The more a man cultivates his judgment 
and educates his conscience the more 
fully he will appreciate both these dif- 
ficulties. 

It is doubtiess easy enough for the un- 
thinking and ioquacious man to biurt out 
in season and out of season, whatever hap- 
pens to be uppermost in his mind, but, 
when for that reason he boasta of bis 
truthfulness, we can neither agree witb 
nor commend him, for be has neither 
taken pains to aseure bimeelf of the exact 
truth of what be utiers nor bas bé con- 
sidered whether or notit were better that 
it should ve uttered. 

ee el 

(,o0D intentions aré at least the seeds of 
g004 actions; and every wan ougbt to 
*ow them, and leave itto the soil and the 
S€ascn whether they come up or not, and 
whelber he or any other gather the fruit 

bet interfere with busi- 
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EASILY CURED. Does 
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RIPARS TABULES REGULATE TRE STOMACH LIVER AND 
Bl WELS 48 PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


RIPANS TABLE LES are the beat Meslicine known 
for tndigestion, billeusnes Healache, ¢ onstipation, 
Dy speqeia Chrente tiver Trealdes. tzainess, Offen- 
sive Breath and all otwerders of the tomach, Liver 
ated t-cvwe 
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inventors the CELEBRATED GU SamMF} 

VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND To 

PEERS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 

Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
lustructions to enaite Ladies and Gen.lemer - 

meacure their own bemis with accuracy: 

TOUPSES AND Ss ALPS, - FOR Wigs, INCHES, 

NCHES Xo. 1 The rou P 
Net The reand of the = ee 
heal 
No. Z 


ANTES 
4,"0e 1 


for School, 
talomne free, 


Clob and Parlor 
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No.2 From forehead ov. 


from forehead the head to neck, No. 2 


back as far ae bald No.3. From ear to ea 
NK ‘iver forehea’ ae over the top. 

far @ require! No.4. From ear to ea 
No.4 ‘ver the crown round the forehead 

of the head P 

They ave always ready for sale @ splendid stock o 

Gents Wigs, Toupsces, Latiea’ W Half Wigs 
Prisettos ‘iraids, Curia. etc., t Trane manu ‘ac 
tare! 


auf as cheap & Boy establishment tn the Union 
Letiers from any part of the world will receive a:- 
tention. 


Deliard’s Herbaniom Extract fer the 
tisir. 


oo fas been manafactured and eold 
ia A Stty years, and ite merits an 
soch that, whitie lt has sever yet Leen adverti 
demand for it Keeps steadily t: * eet, the 
Also DULLARID 5 REGENERATIVE ¢ REAM & 
be usei in conjunction with the Herbantum when the 
a as ly @ry apd beexis an of]. 
rs. moncsen totter write w M 
&co., & send ber es ‘ttle of their Hlerventun an. 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal uw It as a dress 
obtain angt mg for the hair 
MES. ELMO DSON GURTER 
‘tea Lot Thorns 


Nov. 2. "ss. Norwich. Nurfol Eugia: 
NAVY PAY OPP gg P ILADRiPuia 
i uave used Devard’s Herteantum Extract .1 


Vegevatic Hair W ast. remulariy ¢ 
a Sere J ‘o® Gpwards « 
years wilh gre@t mivantage. My uair, from oe ee. 
thinning, Was carly restore: and has een Rept 4 
strength. It is the 8 


1p ite wouted thiekuess and 
wash | bave ever use! 
A. W. RUSFELL, U ‘ 
RICHARD DPOLLagpD. 1258 Chestento *Phiia 
fejageutlly. during sa number of years, ased 
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. . 
Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. Neo Smoke. Ne Cinde; 


On and after September 7, lass. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada 


Baffalo Day Ex 
Parlor end Dining Car, H dally 9.®am 


Klack Diamond F rpress W eek-4 =* 
For Buffalo, ; Parlor Car) 2pm «+ 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. iss 


6-HMpm 

Sleeping Cars, f daily, <_Gpm 

Williamsport Express, week-days, 6.33, 10.Gam. 44 
pm. Dally (Sleeper) 11.% p m. 


Lock Haven, Clearfleld and Fellefonte Express 
(Sieepe: dally, except Satarday, 11. » m. 


FOR NEW YORE 


Leave Heading Terminal, 6.1% 7.9 (two-hour 
train), 4.30, 9.3). 10. 11 GOa m. 12.4 (dining car), 
1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02 5.0 6.10 6.19 dining 

m, 12.10 night Sundays—*.'0, 5.30. 9B 10.1%, 
fis «dinin car) am, 1.30, 3.55, 6.1Q 5.10 (dining 
car) p m, [2.1 night 

Leave Uth and Chestnut Sts., 3.54, 7.358, 10.09, loot, 
11.044, a m, 12.57 «Dining car), 4 4.9% 6.12 «119 
(dining car), 11.6% pm. sunday 7.4, 0.2 am ii¢ 
(dining car), 4.19, 6.12, 5.19. (dining car). 11.45 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Liveasy street, 4.5) 5a, 
8.15 4.0, 19.00. 11. am, 1 2, 2m 4 (two 
hour train), 4.9% (two-hour train), 5.@, 64. 7.m, 
9.9 pm, 12. night. sunday—4. 3.0 10.0, 
11.40, a m, 2.40, 4,0. 5.0, 6.00 p m, 12.15 night. 

Parior cars on all lay express trains and sleeping cars 
on all night trains t and from New York. 

FOXx BETHLEHEM, EASTUN AND POINTS LN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6. 6m, 
9.0, 11.0a m, 17. 20, 4M 5.06.34. 9.46 pm. 
Sundays—6.24, 8.32. 9.Wam, LI 4D 6M 9.6 
m. (9.45pm, does net connect for on Sa 
day.) 


FOR SCHUYLKEILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phenirville and Pottstown— Express, 4%. 10.16 
a m, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.3), 4.%, 6.3) 11.%p 
m. Accom., 14.5. ..6 U.@ am 1.4 48 6.54 
7.0 p m. Suudays -Express 1.0. °°. a m, 11.0 
pm Aceon... 7.8, 11.3 |@ m, 6.15, pm. 

For Keading- xpress. 5.3, 10.6 am, 12.4, (>atar- 
days only 2.39), 4.45, 6.2. 11.8 pm. Accom.. 4.3), 
7.45 am, 1.44 4% &3 7.3) p m. Sanday—Ex- 
press 4.00, 9.6 aim, 11.% pm. Accom., 7.3) am, 
6.15 p m. 

For Lebanon and Harrishurg— Express, §.25, 
m, (Saturdaysonly 2.9), 16 63) p m. 


» 
o- 
1 


10.6% a 
Accom ® 


40am 1.4.7.2 Db ww. Sunday—Expres, 4.0, 
7.wam Accom., 6.15 
For ?ottsville- Express, 6.35, 10.66 am, Saturdays 


only 2.3), 2.45, 63), 1.” m. Accom., 4.3), 7.4 
am, 1.2 p m. sSunday— press, 4.@, 9.6 a m, 
11.39 p m. Accom 6.3) p m. 

For Shamokin and William«port— Express, 6.35, 10.15 
am, 4.46 11.0pm. sa = 9.6 a m. 
11.30pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, weet- 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 42) am. Sundays 
press, 4.004 i 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.6 am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestuut Street and Seuth Street Wharves 
W eck-days— Express, 9.00, 10.6 am, 2G 4.) £3), 
5.0 pm. Accommedation, ».@a m, 4B, 6.3) » m 
Suudays—Fxpress, 508 9.4 19.8 am Accom- 
modation, 5.00a m, 4.45pm. $1 @ Excursion trai 
‘ vv atm. 

Leave © tlantic City depet--Week~lays-- Express 7 
7.4, 3.15 90 a m, 3.40, 5.3), 7.# =. one 
unxiation, 7.55 am, 4.3. pm. Sumdays--Ex; 
4.00, 5.0, 7.0. 8.0) pm. Accommaddation, 
m, 5.05pm. $1.00 Exeursien train (from fied 
sissippi avenue only), 6.10 ) mm. 

Varior Cars on ail ekXpress trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 4.0 am. 43) p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 6.@am. 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 
* undays, 9.15 am. 


7Sam i.e pm 





Week days, 9.154 m, 4.15 p m. 
Leave (ape May, werk-days, 
Sundays, 4.4% pm. 
Detailed time lables at ticket offices. N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, &&! Chestnut street, 106 
Chestnut street, 06S. Third street, S62 Market street 


a ai stations. 
Union Transfer Com y wil) call for and checr 


baggage from hoteis and residences. 
I. A SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Genera! Passenger A gent. 


General Superintendent. 
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PIANOS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
FIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken 


e r w ™m at r 4.5 s>e ¥ 
st ting t Crowns 
The Crown is the nly Pia wt h conta’ 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, ' t invention of the a 


© greates : 


v eu f which you Ca mitate perte 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe. Etc. 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WorRTH 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. 


e 
venir ¢ 


vy, ser —aa 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 7" 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, .>.4- 


Don't buy a Ptano or Organ until you Oo! 
and examinea ‘Crows ” and yet prices 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 


S€PIANO @ OR $ ORGANS= 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
ou the Swanee River,’’ either ‘Inthe head.” 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or stn. 
can play it WITHOUT ABY PREVIOSS EROWLEDSE 8f 
BOSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctiy and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this §§I8£. 

By giving the student the power to play 


IBMEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
with each 


t free. 





this pumber of pieces being sent 
Guide—after a very little practice with tor 
Guide, it will be easy to pick oul, any ar 
tune that may be heard or Known 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CESTS. Tostage 
stamps, 2's, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





